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WE LEARN BY DOING 


In that school which God established when he made family life a 
practical necessity for human beings, instruction is of necessity chiefly 
by practice. The child learns by seeing what others do and by doing 
the same. Whether it be table manners or household tasks or moral 
conduct, the child begins by doing, doing grows into habit, and habit 
becomes second nature. Precepts find their place, but for the most 
part follow practice rather than precede it. Separated from practice, 
especially if contradicted by practice, they are of little or no avail. 

This principle, “we learn by doing,” is now recognized by our 
wisest students of education as of fundamental importance, especially 
in the earlier stages of education. The memorizing of rules and pre- 
cepts that are expected to be of value in some possible exigency of the 
future has given place in large part to the practice of things which 
the child is now able to do, in the doing of which both body and 
mind find training, and through the doing of which habit is formed and 
character developed. What nature ought to have taught us cen- 
turies ago, we are only just coming clearly to recognize and intelli- 
gently to apply. . 

Who will show us how to apply this principle in religious education ? 
In particular, how shall we make use of it in the Sunday school ? 
Nowhere perhaps is its application more necessary. There was a 
time when the Sunday school laid all emphasis upon the storing of the 
memory, the chief task of the teacher being to ask the questions of 
the catechism or to hear the pupil recite the Bible verses that he had 
learned. Then the emphasis was transferred to direct evangelistic 
effort, and the teacher was urged never to lose an opportunity of 
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appealing to his pupil to choose the Christian life. Latterly not a few 
schools, recognizing the ineffectiveness and self-defeating tendency 
of this overemphasis upon the appeal to the will, and believing that 
to bring the pupil face to face with the great truths, and especially 
with the great personalities, of the Scripture was the most effective 
means of leading him to right decisions and of developing in him right 
ideals and right character, have made earnest endeavors to anne 
and improve the element of instruction. 

All this is well. But does it not, after all, fall short of an adequate 
recognition of the place of contact, of activity, in the development 
of character? Conduct is the expression of character. But it is not 
less true, as Jesus teaches, that conduct makes character. It may 
indeed be decisively fixed by a single great critical act of choice. But 
this single act, if its effect is to be lasting, must be confirmed by many 
lesser acts. Still oftener perhaps there is no single monumental act, 
recognized by the subject of it to be such, but a succession of acts, 
each contributing its increment to the habit that in the end is 
character. 

Because this is so, it is of pre-eminent importance that into every 
process of religious education there shall enter the element of oppor- 
tunity for right action, and especially that such opportunity shall be 
associated with the presentation of moral ideals. For to see the 
truth, and again and again to fail to respond in action, tends to the 
formation of a habit of not responding to truth with conduct, and this 
is itself the very essence of immorality—to know the truth but do it 
not. He who learns must do; for only by doing does he become. 

It is not our purpose at this time to propose a scheme by which | 
this that we urge may be accomplished, and the principle, “We 
learn by doing,” be practically applied in the work of the Sunday 
school. We aim simply to emphasize the necessity that it be done 
in some way, and to urge our readers to consider how it is to be accom- 
plished. The principle itself must be applied in the solution of the 
problem. We must learn how to do it, by doing it. What pastor, 
what superintendent, what teacher, will in the coming autumn and 
winter do something practically in his own school or class to find the 
solution of the problem? We should be glad to report next spring 
and summer the result of a number of such efforts. 
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CHRISTIAN AND JEW 


From the first century till today, from the days when the believer 
- in Jesus looked upon the Jew as the crucifier of his Lord, and the Jew 
looked upon the Christian as a follower of the despised Nazarene, 
there has been mutual antagonism between the Christian and the 
Jew. Mitigated by neighborly contiguity and the spirit of human 
kindness, or aggravated by Jewish exaction upon gentile borrower, 
and Christian persecution of Jewish subjects, it has remained through 
all the centuries to keep apart the two great bodies of worshipers of 
Jehovah. Is there any possibility that it should ever be otherwise ? 


Though in Russia persecution of Jews still continues, it is not vain . 


to hope that in all Christian lands it will soon be, as it now is in most, 
a thing of the past. The grip of financial oppression is no longer exer- 
cised by the Jew pre-eminently. The modern Shylock is as often a 
worshiper in Christian church as in Jewish synagogue. These causes, 
which have kept alive the mutual antagonism of Jew and gentile, and 
fanned it into.a flame of bitterness, may, in America at least, be 
counted a thing of the past. 

But can the purely religious antagonism ever cease? Perhaps not. 
But we are interested to call attention to an influence which is at 
work slowly, but not ineffectually, eating away the barrier that sepa- 
rates the worshipers of Jehovah and bringing them within speaking 
distance of one another. We mean the historical study of the Bible. 

When in times past all expression of religious belief took on the 
dogmatic form, and when devotion to one’s religion was measured by 
the intensity of the zeal with which one affirmed the tenets of one’s 
sect, and anathematized. all who held different views, to be loyal to 
one’s religion was to stand in unalterable opposition to all who pro- 
fessed other dogmas than one’s own. Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic were not fellow-Christians, but mutual antagonists and enemies, 
Still more were Christians and Jews mutually hated and hateful. 

But slowly a new condition of things is coming to pass. The his- 
torical study of the Bible and of religion has come into being. In 
this study both Christians and Jews are taking part, many Jews 
indeed more zealously and earnestly than most Christians. 

The Christian desires to know the history of the Jews’ religion, 
both because it belongs to the history of religion, and especially 
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because out of it sprang his own. Desiring to know not only the 
Old Testament period, but scarcely less that later period when out of 
its very bosom Christianity sprang, he not only delves for himself into 
the Jewish literature of the later pre-Christian centuries and the early 
Christian centuries, but reads with eagerness modern books expound- 
ing this literature, careless whether they be from Jews or gentiles, so 
only they are the work of honest investigators. 

But Jewish students too are interested in the early Christian 
records. Jesus wasa Jewish rabbi. Paul was a disciple of Gamaliel. 
Dissenters from the orthodoxy of their day they were, to be sure. But 
that does not exclude them from Jewish history; there are modern 
dissenters from Jewish orthodoxy too. Founders of a new sect, which 
became at length a new religion, they were, to be sure. But that makes 
them not the less but the more interesting to the Jewish student of 
Jewish history. Men of ability, men of genius, great teachers, great 
leaders of thought they were. Greatest of all the rabbis—so some 
modern Jews do not hesitate to characterize Jesus. Why should 
any Jewish student reading Isaiah and Malachi and the Psalms 
neglect to read with equal diligence Jesus the prophet of Nazareth ? 

And so it has come to be a spectacle exciting no special remark 
when Jewish rabbi and Christian preacher sit side by side in the same 
classroom, studying together—it may be Isaiah or Malachi, it may 
be Jesus or Paul. They have come from very different environment, 
they bring a very different group of preconceptions and prejudices, 
but they have met on the same platform. They are both seeking 
to know the facts of history, to see those facts in their true rela- 


.tion; to read aright the history of Israel’s religion; to estimate justly 


the teachings and character and total significance of all the prophets 
and teachers that made Israel the teacher of the world in religion. 
Honest students of history cannot forever read the record differently. 
The historical study of the Bible, aiming not simply at the knowledge 
of facts, but at the truth that is disclosed in facts, must continually 
narrow the chasm that separates Jew and gentile, and hasten the 
day when"they shall see eye to eye. And if it does this for Jew and 
gentile, what’shall it not do for Baptist and Methodist, for Protestant 
and Catholic, for Latin and Greek ? 
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TRUTHFULNESS IN TEACHING THE TRUTH 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


A teacher in a Sunday school decided to undertake with her class 
a thorough study of the Bible, book by book. The class began with 
Genesis. The teacher, a college graduate, in preparing to teach the 
first chapter, became aware that her scientific convictions were at 
variance with the details of the biblical account of creation. She 
wrote to a theological professor for a list of books on Genesis. After 
using these helps, she became convinced that many of the narratives 
in the book of Genesis are myth and folklore. She wished to be 
truthful in her teaching. What was the “truth” which she could 
“truthfully” affirm before her class ? 

A mother, one night after hearing her little girl repeat her prayers, 
was about to leave her, when the child asked: ‘‘ Mamma, is God like 
aman? Does he have eyes and hands? Can he speak, and move ?” 
The mother felt scrupulous accuracy in one’s conceptions to be a 
primary virtue. She immediately talked with the sleepy little one for 
an hour, trying to supplant the childish anthropomorphism by a 
philosophically adequate conception of God. She was certainly 
“truthful” in her endeavor. But did she teach the “truth” to her child ? 

The above instances—both actual occurrences—illustrate a per- 
plexing problem in religious education. Teachers and parents wish 
to be strictly truthful in matters of religion. But is this possible ? 
Or, if possible, how can it be attained? To answer these questions, 
we must raise the familiar query: ‘‘ What is truth ?” 

If we seek to define truth, we immediately find ourselves face to face 
with a bewildering elasticity in the use of the word. But there are 
three quite definite conceptions which have found their way into 
religious instruction; and each of the three presents its peculiar 
problems. For the sake of convenience, we may name these (1) 
absolute truth; (2) historical truth; (3) spiritual truth. Let us briefly 
consider each conception with special reference to the duty of the 
teacher. 
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I 


One of the most familiar facts of experience is the constant delusion 
of ordinary observation. An event is observed by a dozen men. 
Each attempts to describe it. The result is an amazing discrepancy 
of statement, even when every man tries to be truthful. Our preju- 
dices, our special training, our life-interests, the physical state of our 
senses, all play so large a part that our apprehension of reality is 
conditioned by individual limitations. This biased testimony of the 
individual has been noted from time immemorial. The natural 
corollary to this is the recognition of the untrustworthiness of human 
observation. From such a source we can obtain only imperfect 
views of truth. 

If, then, we are not to live in the control of error, we must search 
for absolute truth, freed from all the perversions of ordinary percep- 
tion. We must see things, not with the eye of man, but with the 
eye of omniscience. We must endeavor to step outside the subjective 
circle of our own thinking and know reality as it actually is, not as 
it seems to be. Such has been the argument of philosophers and 
theologians. 

But how can we thus transcend our own limitations? There are 
various ways in which men have attempted this feat, such as ecstasy, 
mystic.contemplation, and idealistic philosophizing. But these are 
within the reach of only a few choice spirits. The great world of 
common people demands a path more universally accessible. In 
Christianity this popular demand for an expression of absolute truth 
has found an answer in a doctrine of divine revelation, according to 
which God has conveyed to man the absolute truth, stated from the 
point of view of divine omniscience. It is true that the religious 
teacher has usually come into contact with this body of truth through 
the medium of some doctrinal interpretation. But such interpreta- 
tion is assumed to preserve the fundamental characteristics of the 
original revelation, and is, indeed, ordinarily identified with that 
original. It should be remembered, however, that the theologian has 
constantly in mind the perfection of the divine thoughts. He attempts 
therefore, to present his doctrines in a complete system, which, when 
judged according to logical canons, shall have no flaws. In fact, 
where revelation fails to speak with definiteness, the theologian pro- 
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ceeds to fill in the gap by a priori analysis of the perfect idea, which, 
by hypothesis, exists in the mind of God. 

There can be no doubt that many religious teachers have some such 
conception of truth. In fact it has been the presupposition of most 
religious instruction down to the present day. In its most consistent 
form it meant memorizing of the catechism. In its more prevalent 
modified form it means carrying children through formal explanations 
of the entire range of theology, including such doctrines as predestina- 
tion, the Trinity, and the atonement, with all their abstruse refine- 
ments. The conscientious teacher feels it to be essential to lift 
children above their crude ideas concerning religion into the realm 
of absolute truth, which, being once correctly learned, need never 
be revised. In this way the foundations of religion are felt to be 
made secure. 


The defects of the catechetical method of instruction have been. 


abundantly disclosed by modern books on pedagogy. The method 
rests upon the assumption that truth can be accurately expressed in 
language, and thus “conveyed” from one mind to another. But a 
very little reflection suffices to show that language is only a rather 
clumsy device for stimulating thought. It “conveys” nothing. 
There can be no doubt, for example, that Hegel believed himself 
to have given expression to absolute truth in more accurate terms 
than any other philosopher. But to the ordinary man Hegel’s 
elaborate definitions are meaningless aggregations of words. The 
sentences ‘‘convey” absolutely no thought. If, now, we were com- 
pelled to familiarize ourselves with these formulas, we should, unless 
we were intellectually capable of paralleling Hegel’s speculations, 
merely repeat the phrases like parrots. Whatever meaning we 
might derive would be so fragmentary, so colored by our own limita- 
tions, that, on the supposition that Hegelianism is “absolute” truth, 
we should be falling into error through inevitable misinterpretation 
of the Hegelian phraseology. 

The problem of education is made clearer if for the word “truth” 
we substitute the word “reality.” The most perfect definition, if 
it does not bring one into contact with reality, is an unfit means of 
education. May I refer to a bit of my own childhood experience 
to illustrate this point ? 
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I began the study of geography under the guidance of a bookish 
teacher, whose chief aim was to secure from the children an accurate 
reproduction of the contents of the textbook. My first lesson con- 
sisted in learning definitions of the scope and purpose of geography 
as a science. I learned the formally exact statements verbatim, 


- without the slightest suspicion that I was entering upon a branch of 


learning which had relations to anything real. For months I mechani- 
cally learned definitions and located places on the map simply to 
fulfil a tiresome and unmeaning daily task. In the eyes of my teacher 
I was learning “truth,” in “truthful” forms. As a matter of fact, 
I was spending my energies upon an utterly unreal world of symbols. 

Now, in the realm of geography the moral and spiritual damage 
of educating one in unreality is not so great. But what about the 
realm of religion? Can there be any more appalling mistake here 


_than to bring children into contact with unreality? If in the day 


school the boy or girl is made to feel the vital reality of the subjects 
which he studies, while in the Sunday school he is led to contemplate 
a realm of doctrine about which he understands little and cares less, 
are we not heading the child straight for a period of revolt? One 
of the most significant features of our age is the number of persons 
who ought, by character and environment, to be active in religious 
faith and service, but who are convinced that the churches are devot- 
ing their energies to the defense of an empty structure of verbal 
technicalities. Such persons are often the natural products of an 
ideal of religious instruction which failed to bring them, as children, 
into contact with reality. 

We may, then, formulate the principle which should guide the 
teacher as follows: Bring children into touch with what is real to them. 
It is far better to leave untouched many aspects of Christian truth 
for later discovery when these may be felt to be real, than to give the 
aspect of artificiality to religion. Just as a young woman may become 
blasée through premature acquaintance with the most profound 
spiritual realities, if she be too early and too frequently allowed to 
learn from the theater, the novel, and the art gallery, so we may defraud 
a soul of the fresh joy of timely discovery of religious reality, if we 
make meaningless through premature use the formulas in which 
more mature religious experience naturally finds expression. This 
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means that the attempt to teach “absolute” truth is both impossible 
of attainment and disastrous for religious life. The first duty of the 
teacher is to arouse a sense of reality rather than to impart mere 
correct information. The so-called exact definitions of truth are 
symbols of a reality far more fundamental than any theological 
formulation. If they actually make us feel the power of that reality, 
well and good. If not, some less accurate symbol may be a more 
“truthful” means of attaining the desired end. Theological accuracy, 
therefore, is to be made secondary to the higher aim of making 
religion real. 
II 

A second problem for the religious teacher grows out of the fact 
that the main textbook employed in our instruction contains the his- 
torical literature of the nation from which Christianity arose. In 
former generations the narratives of the Bible were regarded as accur- 
ate history. Recent scholarship, however, has brought to our attention 
the fact that the books of the Bible were composed by various literary 
methods, so that parable, poetry, apocalyptic vision, and folklore 
are found. Presupposing this view of the Bible, what does “truth- 
fulness” require in cases where the lesson narrates an event which, 
in the opinion of the teacher, is not actual history ? 

This problem, which is now becoming acute in Sunday-school 
circles in the teaching of the Book of Genesis, is really another phase 
of the question concerning “absolute” truth. Exactly as in the 
older catechetical method, the attempt was made to put children 
into possession of doctrines which need never be radically revised, 
so here the desire is to acquaint children with history which need not 
be reconstructed. In both cases there is the laudable desire to pre- 
serve the child from disastrous skepticism, to give him a positive 
foundation for faith which will last through life. 

We may notice, in passing, that this problem of historical truth 
does not arise in those portions of the Bible which are in most fre- 
quent use. I refer to the psalms and to the parables. The frank 
recognition of poetic symbol or of fable in these cases does not in the 
least obscure the “truth” which they teach. It is only in those 
portions of Scripture which have’ traditionally been regarded as 
actual history that the perplexity arises. And here the primary 
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element is the dread lest any admission of lack of historicity may 
induce in the child’s mind the conclusion that the Bible is not a 
supremely truthful book. 

Much of what was said in the previous section is pertinent here.. 
The passion for accuracy is characteristic of mature minds. Just 
as the philosopher desires to find a logically complete definition which 
shall be free from all the inaccuracies of uncritical observation, so the 
historian desires to penetrate back of what men report to the actual 
event itself. In both cases it is felt that a knowledge of the a 
in-itself” is essential. Only thus do we attain final truth. 

Now, the distinction between appearance and reality so important 
for the philosopher, and the distinction between report and actual 
occurrence so important for the historian, constitute problems only 
for critical minds. But for a mind without critical training such 
considerations are very vague. In one respect those who hesitate 
to raise problems of historical accuracy are right. To make promi- 
nent a discussion of the historicity of certain narratives toate cer- 
tainly mean a deadening of religious interest. 

What more academic and uninteresting exercise could be imagined 
than to attempt to bring children to a proper conclusion as to whether 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are real historical characters or not ? 
Here, again, we shall gain clearness in our conception of the problem 
if we substitute the word “reality” for the more critical word “truth.” 
What is real for children concerning Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? 
Evidently the traits of character and action which appear on the 
surface of the narratives. And these are just as real whether the 
narrative be fact or fiction. 

A little reflection will show that the problem is not unique in the 
teaching of biblical literature. Children are fed upon the myths 
and folklore of other literatures in the public schools. In general, 
they are not concerned to learn whether these legends are records of 
actual events. If the stories stimulate the imagination so as to appeal 
to that element of experience most real to a child—the sense of activity 
—they become a real asset of life. Of course, when the question is 
asked concerning the historical truth of such a bit of literature, the 
teacher does not attempt to mislead the child. But the suggestion of 
a symbolic or poetical form of truth does not bring disturbance. The 
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spiritual power of the legend remains just because it is of the imagina- 
tive type which appeals most vigorously to the child-mind. 

The only reason why teachers cannot make the same educational 
use of legend, fable, and myth in the Bible as in other literatures is 
because a traditional conviction concerning the historical accuracy 
of these stories in the Bible has been so identified with the doctrine 
of inspiration that denial of historicity seems equivalent to denial 
of inspiration. But the inspiration of the parables is not thus involved 
in the question of their literary form. Devout scholars who regard 
the historical element in Genesis as very slight find that the book in 
no way loses its religious sublimity because of this critical conclusion. 


The teacher who sympathizes with current critical conclusions need © 


not fear lest thereby she may be led to deny the religious value of 
those stories which for ages have been the delight of children, and 
which have perhaps had quite as much influence in forming early 
conceptions of God as have all the rest of the books of the Bible 
combined. It is the reality of the relation of men to God which is 
foremost here. And this relationship, if it is to be real to a child, 
must be depicted in anthropomorphic fashion. Anthropomorphism 
may not be “absolute truth.” The stories in Genesis may not be 
records of “absolute” fact. But a vigorous, stirring child, whose 
entire world is concrete and animistic, will perhaps gain more definite 
contact with religious reality through these confessedly pictorial 
stories than would be possible in any other way. 

If what has been said be true, the teacher is to apply in the case 
of historical accuracy the same principle as in the case of philosophi- 
cal exactness. The sense of reality is of primary importance. In 
so far as the question of historicity directly affects this sense of reality 
‘on the child’s part, it should be carefully considered. But if raising 
the critical question of exact fact transforms a narrative from a source 
of vital interest into a problem of academic debate, the teacher has 
exchanged the task of religious instruction for that of scientific infor- 
mation. It is only when the question of historicity is present as a 
vital issue in the mind of a pupil that it assumes primary importance 
in religious instruction. When it is thus raised, it must, of course, 
be frankly treated; but the final word even in this case should be 
concerning the spiritual truth which remains unaffected by critical 
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questions. Fortunately for the teacher, the fundamental purpose 
of the biblical book is homiletic. History is so narrated as to yield 
a moral or religious lesson. The primary aim of the biblical story 
is like the aim of a fable—to present in pictorial form some spiritual 
truth so that through the power of vivid imagery it shall arouse the 
inner life of the reader. Since this spiritual truth constitutes the 
primary teaching of the Bible, truthfulness in religious instruction 
will require emphasis on this element. Questions of historical accu- 
racy should be subsidiary to this main purpose. 


Il 


We have already, in a measure, anticipated what is to be said 
concerning the third ideal—that of spiritual truth. Truth in this 
sense means conformity to an ideal rather than exact acquaintance 
with fact. Many a man whose theological and historical conceptions 
are far from true, has nevertheless a quality of life which is admirable. 
And it is quite likely that this life has—at least in the opinion of the 
man himself—been nourished on these very erroneous beliefs. Sta- 
tistics which have been gathered concerning conversions indicate that 
the doctrinal content of the convert’s mind has far less to de with 
the genuineness of his religious experience than have certai. sub- 
jective qualities of mind and heart. Truthfulness in th... realm 
means the moral surrender of self to the ideal which ore knows to 
have rightful demands on one’s allegiance. It is of far more impor- 
tance to act upon the basis of present convictions, imperfect though 
these may be, than to neglect the element of decisive action which 
alone can make truth anything more than an academic affair. 

Truthfulness, then, in the realm of spiritual life, will consist in a 
constant determination to place the right ideals before children rather 
than in the attempt to secure correct ideas. In fact, we may be per- 
fectly sure that a child’s ideas concerning God, Christ, heaven, and 
other fundamentals will be incorrect—often absurdly so. Ideas are 
inevitably limited by personal experience, and can contain only 
those elements which experience has made real. Such being the 
case, the wise teacher will enter into the child’s world, will accept the 
childish point of view, and will confine his efforts. to the supreme 
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task of introducing into that world of crude ideas certain aspirations 
toward the practical virtues within the child’s reach. 

As has been suggested, this is precisely what the great teachers 
and prophets of the Bible stand for. Many biblical ideas are crude 
and imperfect from the modern point of view. No attempt was 
made by inspired writers to correct the primitive science of the times. 
But the biblical ideas, set forth often in terms of imperfect science, 
have always led men to the truth. The religious teacher will be most 
truthfully teaching the Bible, if he emphasize what is of supreme 
importance in the Bible—viz., moral truth; the conformity of will to 
right ideals. The conformity of mind to correct definitions is a second- 
ary matter. 

It will be objected that such a toleration of theological inaccuracy 
as has been advocated means a lack of genuine belief in the sacred- 
ness of Christian truth. Ought not children to be rightly indoc- 
trinated, so as to avoid the disaster of religious error ? 

The reply to this objection is simple. It consists in affirming the 
principle which Jesus constantly made fundamental—that the well- 
fare of a person outweighs the integrity of any institution or ritual or 


doctrinal system. “The sabbath was made for man and not man ~ 


for the sabbath.” Instead of employing the scribe’s method of 
accurate interpretation of authoritative teachings, Jess spoke in 
parable and simile. He was concerned exclusively with the problem 
of rousing men to a higher life; and because dramatic portrayal of 
life itself was most potent, he employed a literary vehicle which 
adjusted itself to any road to be traveled, instead of the rigid theolo- 
gical conveyance of the scribes, which could advance over only one 
route. The truthfulness of Jesus is not the accuracy of the scientist, 
but the clear vision of the seer; not the painful exactness of the copyist, 
but the masterful stroke of the artist; not the finished logic of the 
systematizer, but the vital insight of the lover of men. And the 
truth which Jesus brought was himself—the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. How different from the truth of a doctrinal system! - If, then, 
the teacher makes the spiritual life of children the prime concern, 
and strives to induce a sense of the reality of such spiritual life, he 
will be true to the mission of Jesus. Higher truth than this cannot 
be found. 
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THE REQUIRED RELIGIOUS SERVICES OF A COLLEGE 


PRESIDENT GEORGE HARRIS, LL.D. 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


The older colleges of this country from the beginning required 
all students to attend public prayers morning and evening every week- 
day and church twice on Sunday. Later the requirement was made 
for morning prayers only and for one service on Sunday. This is 
now the custom in nearly all colleges and in some universities. State 
institutions do not require attendance on religious services. 

Objection is made by some persons to a requirement respecting 
religion. They say it is wrong in principle to compel anyone to be 
present in a place of public worship, while the very fact that attend- 
ance is compulsory destroys the religious value of the service. A 
further objection is made, that the circumstance of college prayers 
is unfavorable to worship. In the morning the students rush from 
breakfast to chapel, and, after a few minutes, pass to the lecture-room, 
where their minds are engaged on secular subjects. ‘These objections 
will be notieed after the character and advantage of a daily religious 
service in college have been considered. 

I have had opportunity to observe in only one college, but, after ~ 
several years there, I am convinced that the advantages are very 
great, and that it would be a distinct loss not to have the college 
together daily at a religious service. I am aware that conditions 
are not the same in a university having thousands of students as in 
a college having hundreds. Yet Yale and Princeton require attend- 
ance of undergraduates, and students in those universities favor it. 

Whether attendance is required or voluntary, much depends on 


the character of the service. Those who attend should be partici- 


pators, not merely listeners. I found the service at Amherst so 

ordered that the students had but little direct part. There was first 

a doxology, then a chapter of the Bible read, a hymn, and an extem- 

poraneous prayer; the whole occupying nearly or quite fifteen minutes. 

There was much inattention, though the students, for the most part, 
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were quiet. Some, during the Scripture lesson and. prayer, were 
studying their lessons or were reading, and the majority, apparently, 
were not listening. The service seemed long and tiresome. 

The order was changed so that the congregation, instead of listen- 
ing, should participate. The order is a doxology, responsive reading, 
a hymn, a short prayer, usually a collect or some familiar prayer 
ending with the Lord’s Prayer; the whole occupying eight or ten 
minutes, All is done by the congregation, except the short prayer, 
and that, since the Lord’s Prayer follows, is listened to. Participa- 
tion is more general than it is in the average congregation. While 
some do not open their books for responsive reading and the hymn, 
the large majority do, and the active part taken by the students is 
often remarked by visitors, From time to time an address, in place 
of some part of the service, is given, not necessarily on a religious 
subject. Sometimes a few verses of Scripture are read. The presi- 
dent of the college conducts the service, or, in his absence, one of 
the professors. 

A great advantage is familiarity gained with Scripture, hymns, 
and prayers, Every day a portion of Scripture is read responsively, 
a hymn is sung, a prayer is spoken, the Lord’s Prayer is repeated. 
Regret is often expressed that educated men are so ignorant of the 
Bible, and that youth know little or nothing of it. A corrective is the 
daily service in college. The dignified and reverent diction of the 
Bible, and of the hymns and prayers of the church, makes for rever- 
ence and dignity in the use of them. It is true that there is some 
listlessness and inattention—and in what congregation is there none ? 
—but repetition gives familiarity and promotes the spirit of rever- 
ence. 

There are secondary advantages which should not be overlooked. 
The service brings the whole college together every day. The college 
of no more than four hundred or five hundred students would rarely 
be together in one place but for the morning service. Even a whole 
class of one hundred to one hundred and fifty seldom assembles, since 
in their studies they are in small divisions. (Daily gymnastic drill, 
which is required also, brings a class together, and this is one of its 
advantages.) Coming together, doing things together, singing, read- 
ing, praying together, standing as president and professors pass out, 
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and going out in the order of classes—all this, with the few serious 
moments of praise and worship, has a wonderfully unifying effect. 

After the service, notices are given, college affairs brought up by 
the students, or class meetings held in the few minutes preceding 
lectures. Some object to this, but I like it. The college is together 
in a family meeting, and any interest of the academic family may 
properly be considered. - 

It is the fact, now, that the large majority of students are in favor 
of the daily service and of required attendance. They may not analyze 
the reasons, but they would be sorry to have it abolished. On this 
or that morning a student wishes he did not have to go to chapel, 
yet is strongly in favor of having chapel. Just what it does for a 
college may not be easily defined; yet one who lives in a college 
knows that there would be a loss of something valuable if there were 


- no daily service. It is noticeable that graduates, when they are at 


Amherst, almost invariably go to morning prayers. They like to 
see the college together and to revive pleasant memories. 

Certain objections have been noted. One objection is that it is 
wrong in principle to require or compel anyone to be present at a 
religious service; that religion should not be made a matter of com- 
pulsion. Well, any student who has conscientious scruples is not 
required to attend. In the last seven years there has been only one 
case. That was a young man who told me he was an agnostic, or 
worse; that he did not believe in prayer, since all things are under 
law, nor in the freedom of the will, nor in a future life; and that it 
was painfil to him to listen to prayers and hymns which assume 
those beliefs. He seemed to be, and I think was, sincere, and he 
was excused from attendance. It is worthy of remark, by the way, 
that a student who declares himself an agnostic, an infidel, or an 
atheist is an anomaly. In the early part of the last century col- 
lege students, not uncommonly, boasted that they were infidels, 
and took the names of Shelley or Paine. A student who should 
do that now would be laughed at as a callow youth. Not all are 
consciously religious, but the majority are, and all respect religion. 
Furthermore, Catholics and Jews are not required to attend the reli- 
gious services of the college, yet nearly all of them do attend, regularly 
or occasionally. In respect to the requirement, no one is obliged 
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to go to a college that expects attendance on religious services. Every- 


one comes of his own or his parents’ choice. Those who absent 


themselves and ask frequently to be excused are almost invariably 
students who are negligent in all things and habitually behind in 
their studies. The objection that compulsion is inconsistent with 
religion is a theoretical, not a practical and decisive, objection. It 
holds only in case of conscientious scruples, and these are respected 
by making no requirement. 

The other objection is trivial—so trivial that it should not, per- 
haps, even be noticed. It might be called the psychological objection. 
Students, it is said, rush into chapel, breathless, their minds on the 
lessons of the next hour, and cannot profit by a religious service 
wedged in between breakfast and lecture. But students are more 
leisurely, even in the morning, than the objector supposes. Only a 
few, probably not a twentieth, come in at the last moment. They 
come gradually, as any congregation comes, with the difference from 
the ordinary congregation that they are not straggling in after the 
service begins. It is a singular notion that the mind cannot be com- 
posed for worship just before the activities of the day nor imme- 
diately after eating. For the same reason there should not be family 
prayers nor a blessing at table. Thus, in order to worship, one 
should do nothing and think nothing for a considerable period of 
time before and after the act of worship. This is a false conception 
of worship and of religion. The youthful mind turns easily from one 
thing which is absorbing to another thing. A very good beginning of 
every day is some portion of the Bible, a hymn of praise, and a prayer. 

Besides the daily morning service there is church on Sunday, 
where attendance is required. The college pulpit is a throne of 
power. The best preachers of the country are enlisted by the col- 
leges. Students appreciate highly the opportunity of hearing them, 
and preachers appreciate the privilege of addressing a company of 
students. There is no such audience as an audience of several hun- 
dred students, and none that good preachers like so well to address. 
Incidentally, it is good for ministers to preach before a college, to 
ask themselves what message they shall bring to such a congrega- 
tion. Students take nothing for granted. Position does not count. 
They do not even know about that. What counts is the man and 
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his message of sincerity and reality. Then, how they sing the great 
hymns and read the psalms, like the voice of many waters! © 

In general, respecting the requirement of attendance at daily 
prayers and at church, in my seven years at Amherst I have never 
heard an objection, except in the one case to which I have referred. 

It might be supposed that, with these daily requirements, there 
would be no place for voluntary religious meetings; that few, if any, 
would go of a Sunday evening or at any time. On the contrary, 
the Christian Association is a flourishing institution. There is an 
average attendance at the meetings of nearly a third of the college; 
which means, at some meetings, a good many more than a third, 
overtaxing the capacity of the rooms. These meetings are addressed 
by the preacher of the morning, or by an alumnus of the college, or. 
by a specialist, on a wide range of subjects, religious, ethical, politi- 
cal, and even athletic. Many students give an evening each week 
to work in boys’ clubs in neighboring towns, teach in Sunday schools, 
and conduct meetings in schools and churches. Bible study, usually 
on Sunday afternoons, is pursued in groups by as many as a hundred 
and fifty students. Voluntary attendance at religious meetings and 
active Christian work flourish as well in a college which requires attend- 
ance at religious services as in colleges which make no requirement. 

I have attempted to describe the actual conditions in a college 
that is a compact community situated in a country village. I am 
sure that other colleges, similarly situated, would give substantially 
the same account. Whether or not required attendance is advisable 
under different conditions, as with a college in a city, or wih a uni- 
versity, I am not qualified to judge. 

Pure religion and undefiled flourishes in our modern academic 
communities. There is no toleration of pietism, cant, or pretense, but 
' a majority of students are moral, honcrable, reverent, and ready for 
real Christian service. 


OPINIONS OF OTHER COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
VANDERBILT UNIveRsITY holds daily college chapel. All students 
are required to attend, provided they have recitations before or after 
chapel. I regard the plan of compulsory attendance as a good one, not 
believing that attendance could otherwise be secured. 
James H. Kirkianp, President 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Iowa COLLEGE holds chapel exercises five days in the week, Monday- 
Friday, at nine o’clock A.M. Students are not required to attend. Attend- 
ance on this basis probably ranges from 60 to 75 per cent. of the stu- 
dent body. Probably 75 per cent. of the students are more or less regular 
in attendance. Compulsory attendance, I think, is good, but I am inclined 
to think voluntary attendance is better—very much better if essentially the 
same results in the matter of attendance are secured by it. The reasons 
fora crowded chapel are well stated by President Harris. But I do not 
believe that the only method of securing a full chapel is compulsory attend- 
ance. Iowa College has tried to cultivate the idea that the chapel service 
is a privilege, and has succeeded in establishing a tradition that has 
power enough in it to make voluntary chapel very successful. The service 
is simple, but genuinely spiritual, and is heartily enjoyed by the students. 

On Sunday there is a vesper service at five o’clock. This is also volun- 
tary, but the chapel is usually filled with students. 


J. H. T. Mam, President 
GRINNELL, IA. 


DENISON UNIVERsITY holds daily college chapel; attendance is required. 
‘We regard compulsory attendance as desirable for the reason that it more 
effectively carries out the design of the founders and present supporters of 
the institution. If chapel exercises are what they should be, students will 
‘be willing to attend, but student nature is such that a positive require- 
ment is necessary to keep them methodical. I have never heard of a com- 
plaint because of our rule making chapel attendance compulsory, though 
‘there are some who would not attend but for the rule. 


E. W. Hunt, President 


By H. R. 
GRANVILLE, O. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE holds college chapel five times a week. Attendance 
is required, but not monitored. In such circumstances as ours I regard 
the plan of compulsory attendance as a good one, and concur in the reasons 
presented by President Harris. 


Henry C. Kine, President 
OBERLIN, O. 


Vassar COLLEGE holds college chapel daily at evening and Sunday 
‘morning. The latter service is a more elaborate one and includes a sermon 
‘by some clergyman from abroad... The students are required to attend. I 
‘believe in compulsory attendance at chapel in our conditions, and I may 
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say for most American colleges. I think it most desirable that a college 
should give its support through these formative years to the spiritual 
influences which are so important in the up-building of character. These 
are not sustained by capricious conduct, but require the support of law. 
It is not a bad thing in our American life to emphasize law, and its close 
relation to loyalty can be shown nowhere better than in connection with 
’ the chapel life. I believe that the effect on the college is excellent, and if 
that may not be said possibly of the few, yet here as elsewhere the law for 
the majority must be the law for the whole. The great mass of the students 
are interested in the chapel, and enjoy its exercises and profit by them. 
Much of that influence would be lost if the attendance were not required. 
This is all in the direction of the formation of good habits. The only 
protests that I have ever heard against it have been from a theoretical 
rather than from a practical spirit, which leads so many of our American 
youth to object to anything that savors of a rule imposed by authority. 

The interest in our own chapel is solid and strong, and we have never 
had to face the question raised by you. I attribute not a little of the 
strong feeling for it to the evening hour at which it is held. 

I cordially indorse all that President Harris says of the secondary influ- 
ence of chapel in contributing to the esprit de corps of college life. It is 
with us one of the most important contributors to that end. 

James M. Taytor, President 

PouUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

At Brown UNIveRsity we hold chapel every morning at nine o’clock, 
having the first recitation or lecture scheduled for eight o’clock. Attendance 
js required on the part of all under-graduate students, unless strong reasons 
can be presented for excuse. Probably 95 per cent. of our undergraduate 
students regularly attend the exercices. 

In the main, I fully-indorse the position taken by President Harris. 
I believe that in colleges or universities of small or moderate size very 
much is gained socially, academically, intellectually, and religiously from 
having the great majority of the students required to assemble once a day. 

Many centrifugal interests have come into the modern college, such as 
the elective system, the growth of many different organizations, the multi- 
plication of departments, buildings, teachers, and students. The unifying 
influence of a common assembly is therefore perhaps more needed today 
than ever before. But the dominant interest in such an assembly cannot 
be literary, or scientific, or philosophical, or athletic, since these interests 
are in themselves sectional and divisive. The dominant interest must be 
religious—that is human. 
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In my opinion, there should be required attendance at daily chapel 
service but not at any Sunday service. The. Sunday service should be 
one of worship, pure and simple, and worship cannot be compelled. Any 
man who has preached to college students would rather address fifty who 
are present voluntarily than five hundred who are there against their will. 

The academic family should be called together every day, but the 
elaborate function of formal public worship occupying the greater part of 
the forenoon is not necessary in order to maintain academic solidarity. 


W. H. P. Faunce, President 
Provipence, R.I. . 


The Untversiry or Wooster holds daily college chapel, which the 
students are required to attend. I regard the plan of compulsory attend- 
ance as a good one, and agree with President Harris’ views, both as to his 
reasons for compulsory attendance and his answers to the objections. 
My experience covers thirteen years in three colleges. What he says I 
have found true in them all. — 


Setsy F. Vance, Ex-President 
Wooster, O. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERsITY holds a daily chapel service, and requires 
-attendance at four services a week. I believe such a requirement wise. 
A frequent meeting of the college body has a valuable influence in creating 
and maintaining an institutional or community sense, an appreciation of 
the college as a body. This is valuable, not only to undergraduates but 
to graduates, and others as well. In a higher sense it is like the advantage 
arising from the physical embodiment of the college in buildings. Such a 
general meeting is an inspiration and an opportunity for inspiration, and is 
worth while if it had no religious influence. But I am persuaded it does 
have a religious value and a great one, though often unappreciated at the 
time. 

To make the service effective, attendance must be required; otherwise 
the service will be poorly attended. In my experience iri a denominational 
college, a state university, and an independent and undenominational 
school, I have met no objection to a required chapel service. I have not 
begun my work at Northwestern, and do not know the conditions, but I 
understand the required service is accepted by the students sympathetically. 


A. W. Harris, President 
Evanston, ILL. 


The University oF NEBRASKA holds college chapel thrice a week; 
students are not required to attend. The average attendance at each 
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exercise is about one-third of the students; about two-thirds are more or 
less regular in attendance. I do not approve the plan of compulsory 
attendance. In the University of Nebraska it would be illegal. 


E. Benjamin ANpDREws. Chancellor 


Lincoin, NEB. 


At Princeton UNIVERSITY we have service every morning in the college 
chapel, lasting about fifteen minutes or less. Every student in the univer- 
sity is required to attend the services twice each week. No excuses are 
received, as this requirement is considered so moderate that every student 
can attend twice at some time during the week. The result of this arrange- 
ment has been most gratifying in the following respects: A good attend- 
ance is assured every day. The element of compulsion is thus reduced 
to a minimum. The undergraduates no longer regard the chapel require- 
ment as a burden and as an undue limitation of their liberties, but adapt 
themselves to it with good spirit and with a pride in the success of the new 
order of things. Consequently the chapel service is no longer regarded as 
a merely perfunctory exercise, but has become more truly a form of real 
worship. The doing away of excuses for chapel absences has been an 
incalculable advantage. 

The requirement for Sunday morning chapel is that every student 
must attend one-half of the Sunday services each quarter; this also is not 
exacting in the demand made upon the student. 

Joun Grier Hissen, Acting President 

Princeron, N. J. 


At YALE UNIvERsITy required chapel is held only in the academical 
department. There is also a regular daily service for students in the 
Divinity School. On week days the academical service is held at ten 
minutes past eight in the morning, lasting only about twelve minutes. On 
Sunday there is a service at half past ten, lasting for an hour. Stu- 
dents in the academical department are expected to attend regularly 
the week-day service. They receive, however, a certain allowance of 
cuts for the different terms. A few students are excused by the dean for 
special reasons; and I have known cases where students belonging to the 
Roman Catholic church have been allowed to attend daily service at one 
of the Roman Catholic churches instead of at the college chapel. On 
Sunday a student in the academical department is expected to attend 
college chapel or some other place of worship approved of by his parents. 
The great majority of the students choose the chapel. The largest excep- 
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_ tion is in the case of the Episcopalians, possibly fifty or a hundred of whom 
attend other places of worship. 

I dislike to have the word ‘‘compulsory” used in this discussion. The 
word “‘required” or “regular” seems to me better. There are no creeds 
ever said in the Yale chapel, and the services are all of an entirely undenomi- 
national character, the daily prayer services being mostly conducted by 
laymen of different denominations, and the Sunday services by ministers 
of all the Protestant denominations, including Unitarians. 

On the whole, I am of the opinion that the religious services, as con- 
ducted in the college chapel at Yale, are of spiritual value to the student 
community; and there has been in former years a feeling among the more 
thoughtful students that the services have very strong advantages. To be 
sure, the students approve of the services more because of the influence that 
they have on maintaining the general spirit of unity in the academic world 
than for distinctly religious reasons; but there is a general feeling among 
the students of the academical department that college life would be less 
rich if the services were omitted or made entirely optional. 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Jr., Secretary 


NEw HAVEN, Conn. 


In the UNIVERSITY OF MIcHIGAN chapel exercises are not held at present, 
though they were until a few years ago. Attendance was compulsory until 
the middle of the academic year 1871-72, and afterward voluntary. The 
services were first suspended partly because the room in which they were 
held was required for other purposes. Subsequently we held a vesper 
service in our large hall (seating 2,600), with very attractive music. But 
the hall was much too large for the purpose, and as we have no suitable 
room, the services were finally dropped, though not without reluctance on 
my part and on the part of some of the students. Still, the attendance 
under the voluntary system was not altogether satisfactory. Singularly 
enough, it consisted quite as largely of students who made no special pro- 
fession of a religious life as of those who were church members. The 
assembling of students, the chance to say a friendly word to each other 
in coming in or going out, and the brief service, in which they participated, 
furnished an attraction to a certain number. And the opportunity for me 
to say a word of warning or appeal on some matter of college life was one 
which was of value. 

We doubted whether in a state institution we had a right to compel 
attendance. 

I suppose the custom of having prayers in the American colleges was 
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brought from England, when the American college like the English was 
the home of a family of masters and students, living in one dormitory, 
eating together there at a common table. It was in fact family prayers 
in a college home. 

But when in an American college there was no common home, the 
masters and students living in scattered residences, the continuance of 
college prayers as family prayers was no longer logically necessary. But 
it was often continued as a pleasant and useful custom, which was properly 
enough called for by a healthy religious sentiment where circumstances 


made it practicable. 


James B. ANGELL, President 
Ann Arsor, MIcH. 


BowpoIn COLLEGE has a chapel service every day, which students are 
required to attend. I think the plan of compulsory attendance is a good 
one, for substantially the same reasons as those set forth by President 
Harris. 

Ws. DeWrrt Hype, President 


ME. 


The University OF RocHESTER holds daily college chapel; attendance 
is prescribed. If the service is of the character outlined by President 
Harris, the plan of compulsory attendance seems to me a good one. My 
reasons for regarding such a plan as desirable are to be found in the spiritual 
suggestion which such a service furnishes; in the familiarity with Scripture, 
hymns, and prayers which through it the student gains; in the advantage 
to the college of a gathering of all its members, developing a sense of 
college unity, and making opportunity for communications to the whole 
student body. Of these the first is of chief significance ; it may give to 
all the college work an atmosphere of spiritual aspiration and refinement. 


Rusu RuHEEs, President 
RocuEstTER, N. Y. 


In SyrAcUSE UNIVERSITY we have chapel service every morning except 
Sunday. Students are not required to attend, but of those in attendance 
at periods just before and after chapel a large number are present. The 
attendance is mostly of those in the buildings at the time or coming to the 
next hour. 

I do not believe in compulsory attendance any more than I believe in 
it for our churches. All religious exercises should be voluntary to be profit- 


able to the worshiper. 
: James R. Day, Chancellor 
SyracusF, N. Y. 


A MESSAGE FOR TIMES OF TRANSITION * 
A STUDY IN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


REV. R. P. JOHNSTON, D.D. 
New York City 


The Epistle to the Hebrews is one of the most interesting books 
of the Bible. It is a book with an outlook. It has not been per- 
mitted to gain and retain its place in the canon without serious protest. 
It has been ascribed to more different authors than any single book 
of the Bible, with the possible exception of the Book of Psalms, which 
is of aa entirely differeat nature. But after all the years of discussion 
and investigation the author remains absolutely unknown. 

Nor has it been determined just where the people lived to whom 
it was written. Did they dwell in Asia Minor, in Egypt, in Italy, 
or Babylon? The exact date is also indefinite, though it cannot 
have been very late, for Timothy was still living and had just been 
released from prison. 

But here the uncertainty ceases. For no book in the Bible has 
a more definite purpose, and none moves more directly toward the 
accomplishment of that purpose. It is a specific attempt to meet 
specific conditions, Somewhere there was a band of Hebrew-Chris- 
tians, who were on the point of abandoning Christianity and revert- 
ing to their original faith, They were discouraged; discontented, 
unsettled, and were contemplating a step backward in search of 
stability and satisfaction. The letter was written to convince them 
of the folly of such a step, to supply inspiration and information 
for a forward instead of a backward movement. Its plea is, “Cast 
not away your confidence.” Its watchword is “forward,” not 
“backward.” Its argument is that the new is better than the old. 

What the arguments for a return to Judaism were is perfectly 
clear from the epistle, for the eager advocate takes them up one at 
a time, and, disposing of them, still cries “ Forward.” 

t An address delivered at the University of Chicago. 
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I. Let us get the historic situation. These Hebrew Christians had, 
under the impulse of a vision of Jesus, come out from a faith of great 
antiquity and of glorious traditions. The old faith boasted of a priest- 
hood that never perished; for, though the priest might die, the priest- 
hood lived. These Jewish Christians had seen or known of the 
great temple, with its elaborate ritual, its system of sacrifices, its 
imposing ceremonies, and its impressive appeal to the imagination. 
They remembered the covenant with their fathers, and all the heroic 
struggles and noble achievements of their race. But now they were 
separated from all this, They had no temple, no priests, no sacri- 
fices, no liturgy, no imposing ritual. They were cut off from their 
brethren, ostracized, despised, denied a heritage in the glory of the 
fathers. They worshiped in some private house or some mean .con- 
venticle, or possibly in some dark catacomb. Every thing to the eye 
was so squalid, so barren, so meager, that the question naturally 
arose: “Is it wise; is it just to our, children; is it the will of God? 
Why not go back to the faith of the fathers, and abide there stable 
and content?” We must not blame them; for many a body of people 
today, disturbed and distressed, are asking the same question with 
reference to the faith of yesterday. 

II. Let us follow broadly the line of the writer’s argument in 
seeking to meet this condition. 

The heart of the argument lies in this, that they cannot go back 
to the old conditions, because new light, new truth, new visions, had 
come, which rendered such a step suicidal, They could only be 
true to the better thing as they pressed forward. 

1. First he says the old covenant was a glorious thing, ministered 
by angels. But the new covenant is more glorious, for it was minis- 
tered by the Son. And as the Son is higher than the angels, so is the 
new higher than the old. Here, then, is the first argument: As to 
its origin, the old was good, but the new is better. 

2. But, said the advocate, the new is better again in what it pro- 
duces. The old covenant, ministered by angels though it was, 
was yet ministered by servants, for an angel is but a ministering 
servant, And, ministered by servants, it could only make servants. 
For what were Moses, Aaron, all, but servants? For a servant can 
only produce servants. But the new covenant was ministered by 
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the Son, and issues in sons, For it pleased God in bringing many 
sons to glory to make the captain of our salvation perfect through 
suffering. And as a son is higher than a servant, so is the new better 
than the old in that which it produces, 

3. But, continues the eager advocate, consider the priesthood, 


the sacrifices, the temple. The priesthood, of which you boast in 


the old, was a man-made priesthood, set apart by the hands of men. 
It was not a part of the original plan. It was a temporary expedient, 
a concession to human weakness. The type of the everlasting priest- 
hood is not Aaron-or Levi, but Melchisedek. Ordained, not of 
men, but of God, without known ancestry or posterity. Even your 
own writer has said that the new priesthood shall be eternal and 
after the order of this mysterious King of righteousness and of peace. 
And consider: then, he says, this great high-priest. He is ordained 
of God, not of man. He lives forever. Death has no more dominion 
over him. He can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; 
he can aid us in our trials. He is without sin, yet full of sympathy 
for the sinner. He makes a more excellent offering than they—even 
his own love to the limit of life. He offers it once for all; it needs no 
repetition; greater love cannot be shown. He offers it not in temples 
made by hands, but in the presence of the eternal Father. And in 
this offering, once for all, he opens up a new and living way of access 
unto the Father, a way of faith, and we may come boldly to the very 
throne of grace and find grace for every time of need. 

4. And, continues the argument, we come into this new covenant, 
not by offerings of rams and bullocks, but by the dedication of our 
lives, our love, our wills, our imagination, by faith in the living God. 
In other words, our religion is no longer local, it is universal. It is 
no longer material, it is spiritual. It is no longer ceremonial, it is 
vital. It is no longer external, it is internal, a thing of faith and love 
and experience, spirit meeting with spirit. 

5. And do you not see, he continues, that this element of faith is 
the eternal element in our religion? And now for the first time it 
is disentangled and set free from priesthoods, temples, laws, cere- 
mony, rituals. It is now the butterfly shaking itself free from the 
old cocoon to try its wings in the air and sunshine, and to live the 
larger life. And do you not see that this is the power, after all, that 
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wrought all that was good and great in the old dispensation? It is 
this witness of God in the same that sings and cheers and comforts 
and inspires; an outlook and upreach of the soul toward the larger 
things of God. Israel has been great, not because of its priesthood, 
its offerings, its temples; but because of its faith. It was faith that 
differentiated the race; faith that inspired its prophets and leaders; 
faith that produced its temples, its laws, its visions. And only by 
faith in the larger future and in the God who leads us can the largest 
things come to us. 

You have misunderstood, he says, the very genius and ideal even 
of the old covenant. You have made it visible, ceremonial, material, 
and it was from the beginning spiritual and invisible. Read again 
the history of your people. It was by faith that Abel offered, Enoch 
walked, Noah builded, Abraham went out, Jacob wrestled, Joseph 
wrought, Moses led, Joshua fought, psalmists sang, prophets preached, 
seers taught. For faith is the substance of things hoped for and the 
evidence of things not seen. And faith has her radiant face to a 
radiant future and sings of a God who cannot fail. 

Priesthood, ceremonies, offerings, temples—these were crutches 
and primary symbols, useful only to the weak. They were chaperons 
to bring us to the teacher, who should bring us to God. Now in 
this full noontide of faith to leave Jesus with his vision and his hope 
of promise, and go back to the old forms, is quitting the expanse 
and out-of-doors for the misty damp of the prison cell. It is striving 
to crowd the butterfly back into the cocoon, the eagle back into the 
broken shell. It is clipping the wings by which God meant us to 
fly, to crawl again in the dirt and the slime. It is leaving the strong 
meat for the food of babes. It is turning from the university 
back to the kindergarten. 

Therefore cast not away your boldness. Be not of them that 
shrink back unto perdition, but of them that press forward to the 
saving of the soul, Do not stand trembling upon the threshold of - 
the new and larger era. 


Launch new Mayflowers and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea 
Nor.attempt the future’s portal 

With the past’s bloodrusted key. 
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Faith is of God, faith leads to God, and a larger God sits at the heart 
of the larger era, 

III. Such was the message and appeal of this open-souled advo- 
cate at a critical period in his people’s history. He clearly saw that 


Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be. . 


He frankly recognized the fact that new revelations of truth made a 
return to the old conditions impossible. The only sure hope lay in 
recognizing the truth and adjusting life to it. It was thus a message 
for an age of unrest, a time of transition. Old molds of faith had 
been broken by the larger content of the new life. Old systems were 
dissolving. His purpose was to carry over into the new, all that was 
of worth in the old. The wine was transferred from the old skins to 
new, and only the skins, having served their purpose, were thrown 
away. New wine was already being made from the new vintage of 
the grapes of truth. Many of the details and interpretations of the 
epistle have been outgrown, The author saw through a glass darkly 
with reference to these. But the great central thought, the singing 
soul of the message, remains true today and will forever remain. 
And it performed its glorious service. It furnished a bridge over 
which a people passed from a religion of visible material symbols 
into a religion of spirit and reality. Something similar to this has 
frequently been necessary in the course of history. And it is fortunate 
that we can learn from those whose knowledge is partial, and can 
find anchorage for the time being in phases of truth that are not 
permanent, Thank God for men who in such times see enough of 
truth to prevent our being cast adrift on shoreless seas of doubt and 
unbelief. 

When the great Reformation arose, Christian people had been 
taught for centuries to look to the Pope as the source of authority. 
Their faith was anchored to the papal throne. But one of the car- 
dinal principles of the Reformation movement was the denial of that 
authority. The cable was cut, and the whole movement was set 
adrift. It threatened to end in shipwreck and disaster. And some- 
one threw as an anchor this: “The Bible is the source of authority.” 
The anchor held; the movement was steadied; and Protestantism 
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spread. I know not who originated the plea. I do not accept it as 
the ultimate truth. But for it, or some such anchor at the time, 
Protestantism would have lacked the absolute essential for power and 
extension. And who can say that this was not the only thing for 
which that age was prepared? The wrench from a religion of author- 
ity to one of pure spirit would have been too great for a people steeped 
in the idea of visible authority. 

Again, in our own day a similar service was performed “e a 
saintly soul, now gone to walk with spirits on high. The evolu- 
tionary vibe was launched by Darwin and Wallace. It was 
taken up by others. It was so new, so revolutionary, and yet withal 
had so much that was probably true that the world was thrown into 
great confusion. No warning had been given, no time afforded for. 
adjustment, and Christian people especially were greatly distressed. 
Preachers preached against it; newspapers attacked it; councils 
_ solemnly resolved that it was false. It was a critical time. But the 
man emerged who was both a Christian and a scientist. He knew 
Christ, and he knew science. He said they are both true, and truth 
cannot destroy truth. He wrote a book. It was sold by the hundreds 
of thousands. Few read it today. But it found for the time a 
standing-ground, and gave a moment’s quiet, during which men 
recovered from the panic and began to readjust their philosophies 
and interpretations. And they came at length to see that, instead of 
evolution destroying the Bible, it really explained it and furnished 
the only basis for belief in it. Some day when you are looking over 
your library, take down the little book Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World, and thank God for Henry Drummond. 

IV. No two historic situations are ever exactly the same. Yet 
there are many elements in our present situation similar to those of 
the time in which the Epistle to the Hebrews was written. Every 
age is an age of transition. But the currents are more rapid and the 
tides are stronger in some than in others. We are beyond question 
in aa age of iatense, almost angry, turmoil. The evolutionary phi- 
losophy, historical criticism and research, archaeological explorations 
and discoveries, have utterly revolutionized our theories, changed our 
philosophies, compelled new view-points, and made inevitable new 
integrations. Possibly in no age of the world’s history has the change 
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been so great and tumultuous as in the past twenty-five or fifty years. 
It has affected every sphere of thought. New sciences have been 
born and old sciences made over. Problems that our fathers did 
not dream of press sorely upon us clamoring for solution. It is an 
age of ferment, social, political, intellectual, ethical, and religious. 
As the people to whom the epistle was written had been resting upon 
priesthoods, temple, and ritual, so modern Christians had been resting 
upon an infallible church or an infallible book, upon the ultimacy of 
creeds, and the efficacy of ordinances. But as the advent of Christ 
swept away the former and left the people for the time adrift, so 
modern discoveries and investigations have swept away the stays of 
infallibility in church and book, have rendered old creeds obsolete 
and ceremonies ineffective. And on every hand men are saying: 
“What have we left? To whom or to what shall we turn?” 

There are three possible attitudes in the matter. We may deny 
or ignore all the results of modern scholarship, and continue to protest 
our belief in the infallible Book and the old interpretations of it. 
We may rest back on the old religion and piously sing: “It was good 
enough for father, and it’s good enough for me.” “Whatever science 
teaches or historic investigation discloses, I am going to remain where 
my father stood.” That is a possible attitude and some seem delib- 
erately to have taken it. But it is an attitude neither of faith nor of 
wisdom. I may close my eyes and declare that the sun does not 
shine, but that hardly blots out the sun. I may stand where my 
father stood, but he did not stand where his father stood. Else 
progress would have been impossible. It was good enough for father 
because it was the best. he had. So were the tallow dip, the log — 
cabin, the lumbering stage-coach. But I do not dishonor my father 
by preferring the electric light, the modern home with its conveni- 
ences, and the Pullman car with its comfort and speed. I may stand 
there, but I palsy my intellect, prostitute my reason, mistake obstinacy 
for courage and egotism for faith. I may stand there, but I cannot 
keep my children with me, unless I refuse to send them to school and 
prohibit their reading siodemn books. 

In the next place we may go to the. other extreme and, moved by 
the world, cast all religion out of our lives. Glad to get rid of the 
restraint, we may vehemently deny it all. But that attitude is worse 
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and more foolish even than the other. Because men have had wrong 
theories about the earth, we do not cease to live upoa it and draw 
from it the elements that support life. Because government has 
never been ideal, we do not discard all government. Because laws 
have never been perfect, we do not flee for refuge to anarchy. We 
do not refuse to light our houses and propel our conveyances by 
electricity, because we have not fully understood it. Because we 
have not attained unto perfection in medicine, we do not discard it 
and leave our children to die without the ministrics of a physician. 
It were certainly wiser to walk in the light we have than to turn 
back to darkness, It were wiser to see through the glass darkly and 
press on to the perfect vision, than to refuse to see at all. For the 
partial is the only way to the perfect. The noontide is the full bloom 
of the bud of the dawn. And in religion, as in other things, experi- 
ence worketh probation and probation hope, and hope putteth not 
to shame, because the love of God hath been shed abroad in our 
hearts through the Holy Spirit which hath been given unto us. 
The third possible attitude is honestly and humbly to accept the 
responsibility involved in being free and intelligent spirits, and 
bravely to assume the task, painful and discouraging though it may 
sometimes be, of working out our own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, not forgetting, in the midst of doubts and misgivings and 
humiliating failures, that after all it is God who is working in us. . It 
is the attitude of the learner, the believer, the worker, willing to put 
all things to the test, in order that he may discriminate and hold to 
that which is good. It is the attitude of the open mind, ready to 


’ receive truth from whatever source and to adjust life to it. It is the 


attitude of meekness and humility, recognizing that mysteries too 
deep for our sounding press upon us from every hand. It is the 
attitude of expectancy, looking for ever clearer light and larger revela- 
tions to break upon us out of the book of Scripture, the book of nature, 
the book of life. It is the attitude of hope and faith, looking forward 
to better things to come, and willing to make ventures into the realm 
of the unseen. This is the attitude of Abraham, of Moses, of Isaiah, 
of Paul, of our Lord himself. For these men pioneered the way into 
new countries and led the sons of men into the possession of new 
and larger eras. It is the attitude of the strong spirits who in every 
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age have subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, stopped the 
mouths of lions, waxed mighty in battle, and put to flight the armies 
of the aliens, men of faith and courage, of vision and achievement. 

But some one will say: ‘What of the Scriptures; is not this atti- 
tude antagonistic to them?” The very question suggests a practical 
danger that every Christian teacher should seek to avoid. The danger 
is that we give the impression that the Bible is an ordinary book. This 
danger is especially great in the case of half-educated people, and 
alas! so many of us come under that classification. The unedu- 
cated man reads the Bible spiritually. It speaks directly to his 
heart and conscience. The educated man reads it appreciatively. 
It reaches his heart and conscience through the intellect. The half- 
educated man reads it in neither way and it would require little 
encouragement for him to miss its message altogether. I beg to 
emphasize the fact that the Bible is not an ordinary book. It was 
written for the most part by religious geniuses; men whose deepest 
thoughts and aspirations were religious; men moved by the Holy 
Ghost. And no library contains its equal. 

Is this attitude antagonistic to the Scriptures? On the contrary, 
it exalts and follows them. For men who are seeking truth cannot, 
dare not, ignore the Scriptures; for it is they that make us wise unto 
salvation. To men of this attitude the Scriptures are the supreme 
revelation of God in literature and history. They are, on the one 
hand, the record of God’s progressive self-revelation to man, and, 
on the other, the record of man’s increasing spiritual apprehension 
under the guidance of the divine spirit. They are the record of the 
human experience of God. But they also reveal the origin and 
progress of a movement in history—a movement with a purpose and 
a goal. The Old Testament is the record of the movement that 
culminated in Christ. The New Testament is the record of the 
advent of a new movement, the accumulated spiritual potency of the 
ages coming into form and taking direction. This movement began 
at Bethlehem amid the angel chorus, and is yet pressing on toward 
vhe redemption of the world from darkness and sin. We believe in 
the Old Testament because it does not end in a hopeless morass, or 
at the brink of a bridgeless chasm, but leads through an open way 
into larger issues. We believe in the New Testament because it 
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unveils him who is the hope of the ages, and furnishes the ideal, the 
method, and the dynamic, for the realization of the perfect day. 

But—and the question is inevitable—what of Jesus? You will 
notice that the argument of the epistle culminates in Jesus. Can a 
man who is honestly seeking the loftiest example, the purest life, the 
noblest self-giving, the most winsome perfection, the most fascinating 
gentleness blended with the most admirable strength, turn away 
from him whose career was a “ perfect life in perfect labor writ ?”” Can 
he who is seeking the wisest teacher, the surest guide, the safest 
leader, the bravest captain, turn away from him who spoke as never 
man spoke, whose words were windows into truth, and whose life 
was truth incarnated? Can he who is seeking a vision of God that 
satisfies and completes, that fills the horizon of hope, and meets the 
demands of reason, that holds the promise of the future and is the 
life of the present, a God who is father and mother to the soul, who 
is love and light and spirit—can such a one reject the God whom 
Jesus brought into our mental horizon and into our spiritual experi- 
ence? Can one afford to turn away from him who beckons us with . 
hands pierced for us up the shiny heights of love and life and truth 
that lead to God? Nay, nay, for this age and for the next, and for 
ages to come, men shall still stand with rapt gaze and radiant faces 
with the author of this Hebrew epistle, teat unto Jesus the 
captain and perfecter of our faith.” 


THE NATURE-POETRY OF THE PSALMS 


REV. W. T. ALLISON 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 


I. THE COSMOS 


The theophany, as we have seen, was a nature-poem cultivated at 
an early age in Israel’s progress. If Ps. 18 is not the oldest piece 
of writing in the Psalter, it is most certainly the product of a rude 
age. The theophanies of the Psalter can scarcely be said to set 
forth the idea of God as creator of the universe. The conception 
of God as creator and sustainer of all things was a later product of 
Hebrew thought. Centuries of patient meditation and of serene faith 
were required to perfect this idea in the mind of Israel, and we may 
be sure that countless .nature-poems of a ruder and simpler sort were 
sung before the sublime cosmogony of Ps. 104 could be possible to 
Hebrew thought. David himself, father of Hebrew psalmody, 
believed that banishment from his native land would involve a 
change of religion on his part; David believed that Jehovah reigned 
as supreme God over Palestine alone.’ Neither David nor any 
other Hebrew poet for many succeeding generations could have 
written such a poem as Ps. 139 with its grasp of the belief in the 
immanence of God. Nature is viewed in a different light in the later 
stages of Jewish thought. As God is attributed with omnipresence, 
he becomes closer and more personal after the Exile. There is a 
gladness and kindliness, a large and ordered beauty of thought in 
_ the post-exilic psalms almost entirely lacking in the earlier and more 
awesome nature-pieces, the theophanies of the more child-like age. 
After the Exile the ripe reflection of Israel’s sacred poets leads them 
to look upon mankind more kindly, upon Nature more pantheistically. 
Often to them Nature becomes instinct with emotion and sympathizes 
‘with the triumphs of righteousness; the hills break into singing and 
the trees of the forest clap their hands.* It is to this late period, 

tI Sam. 21:19. 
2 Ps. 98:7, 8. Ps. 96; 11, 12. 
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therefore, that the majority of the nature-pieces of the Psalter must 
be ascribed, most surely all those poems which teach the trans- 
cendence, the omnipresence and the sustaining grace of the God of 
the universe. It is our purpose to examine this body of nature-poetry, 
and, first, those poems which relate to the cosmos, 

The most complete and most beautiful poetic rendition of the 
creation story in the Psalter is Ps. 104. By the order of thought 
it is apparent that the poet is familiar with the account given in the 
first chapter of Genesis. In the beginning God caused the light 
to shine and created the firmament: 

Thou coverest thyself with light as with a mantle, 

Thou stretchest out the heavens like a tent. 

God divided the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament: 

Thou framest out of waters thine upper stories,3 

Thou makest clouds thy chariot, 

Thou ridest on the wings of the wind. 

Thou makest winds thy messengers, 

And flames of fire thy servants. 

Then was the dry land created: 


Thou hast founded the earth on its pillars, 
‘So that it may not be shaken forever and ever. 


The process of the earth emerging from the chaos of waters is 
described as an explanation of the phrase in Genesis, “the gathering- 
together of the waters:” 

Thou hast covered it with the deep as with a garment, 

The waters stood ahove the mountains; 

But at thy menace thev fled, 

At thy thunder they shrank together, 

To the place thou hadst made ready for them. 

A bound hast thou set for them, which they dare not pass over, 

Nor henceforth cover the earth. 

At this point in the progress of the poem there is a diversion. 
The poet allows his thoughts to wander from the great flood of 
primeval chaos to the stream which waters the valley where he dwells,* 

3 Wellhausen’s translation in Polychrome edition of the Psalms. _ 


4 Dean Stanley has pointed out that all the natural features of this passage are 
within view from the cedar-groves of Lebanon. See Sermons in the East, p. 217. 
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the scene near at hand catches his eye and he bids the heavenly 
muse indulge him while he sings a tender little home-song in the 
pause between two great strophes of his grand song of creation. 
And now he sings not of the roaring sea, that stood above the high- 
est mountains in the far-gone ages, but of the sparkling springs 
between the mountains, where beast and bird quench their thirst: 

Thou causest springs to flow in the vallevs, 

Between mountains they glide away; 

They give drink to every beast of the field, 

Wild asses thereat quench their thirst; 

Birds of the air build their nests on the banks, 

And warble forth songs from, the branches. ; 
And now as an afterthought, maybe, he traces the spring to its source, 
to the mountains, to the clouds, yea, to God himself in his high 
heaven: 

From thine upper stories of clouds, thou givest drink to the mountains, 

And the earth is sated with the fruit of thy works. 
Returning once more to his stately theme he takes up the work of 
the third day of creation, when, according to the Genesis narrative, 
the earth brought forth grass and fruit. Here, however, be it 
noticed, the poet swings in to the present tense; God is still clothing 
the fields with plenty: 

Thou causest grass to grow for cattle, 

And herb for the service of man, 

So that bread may come forth from the earth, 

And wine to cheer man’s heart, 

Oil to make his skin to shine, 

And bread to strengthen man’s heart. 
But God has not only made grass and pleasant places for men and 
cattle; the wise and beneficent Creator has also remembered the 
birds and beasts of the mountainous districts; Genesis is supple- 
mented again with poetic amplitude: , 

The trees of Jehovah are sated with moisture, 

The cedars of Lebanon which he has planted, 

Wherein birds build their nests, 

The stork with his home in the cypress. 

High mountains are for the wild goats, 

And rocks are a hiding-place for marmots 5 


Marmots are rock-rabbits. 
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On the fourth day God made the sun, the moon and the stars. 
The psalmist has already alluded to the seven planets in vs. 3. Here 
he speaks of the creation of the sun and moon only and his reference 
is brief. His imagination is brought down to earth from the spacious 
starry places by his thought of day and night, those age-worn themes 
of poetic inspiration. He thinks of the life that lives by night and 
by day, the lions which roar in the darkness which God has pro- 
vided for their covert, and man who toils through the cheerful day: 


Thou hast made the moon for appointed seasons; 
The sun knows his journey home. 

Thou makest darkness and it becomes night, 
When all beasts of the wilderness rouse; 

The lions roar after their prey, 

And claim their food from God. 

The sun rises, they retreat, 

And stretch themselves out in their lairs; 

Man goes forth to his work, 

And to his labor until the evening. 


Here the order of the prose narrative on which he has been depend- 
ing thus far fails to hold the impetuous song of the poet longer. He 
has already sung of man, the last and supreme product of creative 
work; so he anticipates the climax of the creation week and 
describes all created life in one grand sweep of jubilant praise: 


How many are thy works, O Jehovah! 

Thou hast in wisdom created them all. 

The earth is full of thy creatures; 

Yonder sea, far and wide so vast, 

Wherein is a countless swarm, 

Creatures small and great. 

There ride the ships, 

And that leviathan which thou hast formed to play with him. 
They all wait upon thee 

To give them their food in due season. 

What thou givest to them they gather; 

Thou openest thy hand, they feast; 

Thou hidest thy face, they are frightened; 

Thou withdrawest their breath, they die, 

And turn again into dust. 

Thou sendest forth thy breath, they spring into being, 
And thou renewest the face of the earth. 
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In this ode the psalmist’s conception of creation is distinguished 
by several characteristics held in common by his brother poets of 
the Psalter. The creation of the heavens and the earth was accom- 
plished by divine fiat. Creation of life in the outset has been fol- 
lowed by continuous creative acts; God is above Nature and is renew- 
ing the face of the earth from day to day, giving nourishment to all 
animate life, which lays down or takes up life at the will of the 
Most High. The psalmist is also entirely optimistic; God is good, 
and all that God has made and is making is good; even the wild 
beasts fill a necessary place in the scale of being and are furnished 
with their prey by God. Nature may be “red in tooth and claw ”-— 
the psalmist shows that he is aware of this by his reference to the 
wild beasts that seek their prey by night—but God has established 
this order of things and, therefore, it must be good. Other animals 
may not be useful; the poet tacitly confesses that the leviathan® 
seems to him a useless sort of a creature, but there must be some 
raison @étre for its existence, and he advances the ingenious guess 
that it was made to be a plaything for the Creator. So the whole 
world is good, and the whole world is dependent upon God, and the 
whole world should rejoice in the works of its God, its Creator and 
Sustainer. 

The tendency of the Hebrew poet to draw broadly is nowhere 
better illustrated than in this poem. Although the song is loaded 
with color, and is of great tenderness and beauty, it has a certain 
grandeur of conception which carries it in the large even when small 
objects are imaged. Much is left to the reader’s imagination; the 
general effect is given, but the details must be supplied. This is 
the secret of the poem; by no other method could such sublimity 
and such a series of pictures be gathered in so brief a compass. Like 
Milton the poet ascends from the depths to the heights; he sweeps 
air and earth and sea; he loses none of the grand effects of the pan- 
orama of life; the ordered outlines of the universe are all held in his 
far-seeing eye, and the jubilant note of his song never falters. All 
is clear, concrete, beautiful. How swiftly, how easily, how naively 
he travels from the abyss to simple scenes and to the life of man. 


6 The crocodile according to Job 41. So Cheyne, Book of Psalms, p. 284. 
According to Hastings, Bible Dictionary, p. 503, the leviathan is the dragon of the 
Tehom Rabbah. 
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Having now examined the order and scope of the poem let us 
study the childlike ideas of the cosmos which it shares with the 
writer of Genesis and the cosmogonies of other peoples. The light 
in which God covered himself as with a garment was the supernal 
light which flashed forth as the divine radiance before the sun 
existed and which gave rise to the title, “Father of Lights,” and to 
the expression, “In Thy light shall we see light.”” The statement 
that God stretches out the heavens as a tent reflects the early 
idea that God spreads out the blue tent of sky every morning 
and fastens it to the mountains, the pillars of the world standing 
at the extremities of the horizon. The conception of God in the 
beginning stretching out the heavens above the earth is common 
to various primitive cosmogonies. The Babylonian account relates 
how Tiamat, the dragon-mother of the abyss, rebelled against the gods, 
and Marduk, god of light, went against her and after an arduous 
struggle defeated her, as the sun vanquishes the wintry flood. “He 
cleft her like a fish into two parts; one-half he took, made it heaven’s 
arch, pushed bars before it, stationed watchmen, not to let out its 
waters he gave them as a charge.” This separation of the upper from 
the lower waters corresponds to similar features in other mythologies 
showing the idea to have been very widespread in primitive times. 
The common Egyptian belief, which varied somewhat in different 
localities, was that all life lay in germ in a world-egg which slept on 
the bosom of the primeval flood. Life was developed from this egg by 
the god of light. The Phoenician myth enlarging on the Egyptian 
story finds that Xovewp split the egg in two, upon which one of 
the pieces became heaven and the other earth. Another. Egyptian 
story is seemingly a refinement on the world-egg idea. It relates 
that earth and sky were originally two lovers lost in the primeval 
waters, the god lying under the goddess. ‘On the day of creation,” 
so the story runs, “a new god, Shu, slipped between the two, and 
seizing Nuit, the goddess, with both hands he lifted her above his 
head with outstretched arms.” So the sky has remained since then 
far removed above the earth. The dream of the world-egg has 
been very persistent in mythology. As far east as Polynesia the 
’ story is current, having been handed down from remote times.’ 

1 See article on “Cosmogony” in Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. 1, p.943 
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There Tangaloa, the god of heaven, is represented as a bird which 
hovered over the ocean-water till he laid an egg. The Bible account 
makes reference to the spirit of God brooding over the primeval 
waters, and the Talmudists compared this divine spirit to a dove, 
leading modern critics to believe that the late author rewriting the 
first chapter of Genesis substituted spirit of God for “ Bird of God.’’* 
We can, at least, be certain that there was a widespread early belief 
that the universe originated from water and that a division of some- 
thing took place, symbolized by an egg or a fish, into two parts, the 
sky and the earth. 

Our poet also follows early fancies respecting the composition 
and secrets of the blue sky, when he says: “Thou framest out of 
water thine upper stories.” Light is thrown upon this passage by 
the Babylonian story of the creation where it says: ‘The sacred 
house of the gods had not been erected: in the Holy Place, no reed 
had yet budded, no tree had been formed.® The Babylonians 
placed Anu and the other gods in mansions above the firmament. 
The Greeks likened the vault of heaven to burnished metal. The 
Hebrew poets conceived the sky as a blue vault or arched dome with 
the mountains as its pillars or supports. Both Babylonians and 
Hebrews fancied that above this vault of sapphire rolled the upper 
sea, which was let down through the holes in the sky roof as rain 
to water the earth. The luminaries were supposed to be attached to 
this solid vault of blue and ordained by a higher power to travel in 
their appointed way along its inner side visible to mankind. In vs. 
19 of this poem the planets are said to be sentinels who keep the 
earth from being flooded by a too great volume of water pouring 
through the holes in the sky disc: “He drew a barrier, placed 
sentinels, and commanded them not to let the waters through.’ 
According to a Chaldean myth the sun himself, before he can flood 
the world with light, has to draw back the bolts of the blue sky 
and enter through the aperture in the cast. The beautiful line in this 
poem, “The sun knows his journey home,” probably alluded to a 
similar or the same story. 

8 See article on “Cosmogony” in Encyclopedia Britannica. Gunkel, Schépfung 
und Chaos, p. 8. 

9 See Journal Royal Assyriological Society, Vol. XXIII (1897), pp. 393 ff. 
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The cosmogonic references in the Psalter outside Ps. 104 are 
few. There is an echo of the early belief that the dry land, and 
first of all the mountain peaks, rose out of the primeval flood, in 
Ps. go: 

Before mountains were born, 

Before earth and world were brought forth, 

From everlasting to everlasting thou art God. 

The conception of the earth as a disc resting on the world-stream 
is found in Ps. 24: 

The world is Jehovah’s and the fulness thereof, 

The earth and its inhabitants. 

He has founded it on seas, 

And established it on floods. (Vss. 1, 2.) 

The author of Ps. 33 reverts to the creation story in the following 
graphic sketch: 

By the word of Jehovah were the heavens made, 

And all their host by the breath of his mouth. 

He holds the water of the sea as in a wine-skin, 

The ocean he stores up. 

Let all the world fear Jehovah, 

Let-every dweller on earth stand before him in awe, 

For he spoke and it was! (Vss 6-gb.) ; 
This passage is dependent on the creation story as related in the first 
chapter of Genesis, and it stands alone in the Psalter in its distinct 
reference to the spoken word of God at creation, the expression 
“And God said, Let there be light, etc.,” which occurs so frequently 
in Genesis. ‘He spoke, and it was, “is the rendition by this poet. 
A mystic power was attributed by the Hebrews to the spoken word. 
The conception of Philo and other late Jewish writers that the 
thought of God resulted in the creation of the world bears a close 
relation to the cosmogony in Manu. In this Sanskrit story the 
Creator is the self-existent Lord, who “with a thought created the 
waters, and deposited in them a seed,” which later on became “a 
golden egg, in which egg he himself is born as Brahma, the progeni- 
tor of all the worlds.” But at the time when this psalm was written, 
the Hebrew poets had not arrived at this highly speculative stage 
where thought itself was believed to be sufficient to effect the making 
of all things. Here the spoken word was necessary: ‘He spoke 
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and it was!” In Ps. 136, however, we arrive at a more refined con- 
ception: 

Give thanks to the Lord of Lords; 

For his goodness is ever-enduring. 
Who alone does great wonders; 
For his goodness is ever-enduring. 
Who made the heavens by knowledge; 
For his goodness is ever-enduring. 
Who founded the earth upon waters; 
For his goodness is ever-enduring. 
Who has made great lights; 
For his goodness is ever-enduring. 
The sun to rule the day; 
For his goodness is ever enduring. 
Moon and stars to rule the night; 
For his goodness is ever-enduring. 
The statement that God made the heavens “by knowledge,” denotes 
the late development in Jewish thought already referred to, “the 
third cosmogony,” as Cheyne calls it. A belief arose in later Jewish 
theology, founded on the phrase in Gen. 1:6, “Let us make men,” 
that subordinate agents, sons of God, aided the Highest in his work 
of creation. The intermediate agency came at last to be called 
“Wisdom” and a firm belief arose, which established itself in Alex- 
andrian philosophy, that this Logos or Wisdom was pre-existent 
with God, and acted as a mediating cause between the absolute and 
transcendent deity and passive, formless matter in the generation 
of the world.*° .This verse, then, in a late psalm, one of the very 
latest psalms in the Psalter, represents the last word of the Jewish 
nature-poets on the creation story. 

The poets who composed Pss. 8 and 19 were acquainted with 
the ancient mythical stories of the creation. Ps. 8 is of late author- 
ship owing to its dependence on the first chapter of Genesis, not 
only in its emphasis of man’s close relation to the divine nature 
(Gen, 1:27), but in its reference to the dominion granted to man 
over the animal world (Gen. 1:26, 28).7" Ps. 19 has often been 
called a day-piece in contrast to Ps. 8, which celebrates the glory 
of the midnight sky, but Ps. 19 speaks eloquently of the night as 

10 See article “Cosmogony” in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, p. 506. 

4x Wellhausen, The Book of Psalms, p. 166. 
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well as the day, for day and night divide the honors equally of herald- 
ing God’s glory throughout all the earth. Wellhausen asserts that a 
stanza has been lost from this poem, which probably had place 
between the stanza referring to day and night jointly and the stanza 
referring to the sun. If this supposition can be reasonably entertain- 
ed, and there seems to be no reason why it should not, it is not 
improbable that the missing strophe was in praise of the moon. 
The strophe in honor of the sun is one of the few relics remaining 
to us of the very numerous solar myths which must have been cur- 
rent among the Hebrews in early times. Our poet sings of the sun 
as a young bridegroom who leaves the eastern alcove’? of the tent 
of heaven every morning, and holding on his appointed way com- 
pletes the circuit of the sky and sinks into the arms of night in the 
west when day is done. In all early solar myths the sun was described 
as meeting with many adventures on the heavenly path, fighting with 
the clouds and storms and mists. A suggestion of these fanciful 
wars of light against miasmas and the powers of darkness is to " 
found in this poem embodied in the single epithet of “ warrior,’ 
which the psalmist applies to the stout-hearted bridegroom. This 
old fragment of a solar myth is unique in the Psalter. It may 
be that many nature-pieces of the same sort were omitted when 
the books of the Psalter were made up, on the ground that the mythic 
element was out of place in a collection of religious songs. As it 
is, this fragment seems to have been subjected to careful revision; 
the poem in which it is set is from two and possibly three different 
hands. The last half of the psalm with its praise of the moral law 
is generally regarded as being of later authorship than the first 
strophes, and the sun stanza may be a very ancient fragment adopted 
by the writer of the first strophe of the poem, and put to religious 
use. At any rate, the few lines constitute a gem of the purest ray, 
and the simple grandeur of its imagery has lifted the most unpoetic 
of readers into a new vision of the daily drama of the sun and sky 
that is enacted between the hours of sunrise and sunset. As ‘we 
read these glowing lines with their perennial freshness and pulsation 
12 Cheyne explains the kuppah or alcove as being part of the nuptial chamber 


curtained off for the bride, probably a survival of the wife’s a tent. See Cheyne 
the Book of Psalms, p. 54- 
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of joy, we cannot wonder that so many races of men have worshiped 
the sun, the symbol of life and light to all the world. 

Tt is there he has prepared a tent for the sun, 

And thence he comes forth, as from the bridal chamber the bridegroom, 

And rejuices like a warrior, to run his course. 

From one end of heaven he sets out, 

And to the other holds his winding way, 

And nothing from his fervor can be hid. 

A nature-piece containing a very splendid description of the 
creative work of God, and allied to Ps. 8 in its statement that the 
heavens are the work of God’s hands, is the final strophe of Ps. 102. 
In Ps. 8 the starry sky, however infinite or magnificent it may be, 
is inferior to man, the child of God, but in Ps. 102, the only poem 
in the Psalter which speaks of nature as being changeable,'? man 
feels his incompleteness, He looks up through the mutable skies 
to the power that is enthroned over all, that shines through all, to 
the King of the changing, perishable heavens and Ruler of men. 
In a noble song the poet cries to his God who remaineth the same 
throughout all generations. In the fever and the fret of life, in 
the calamities that have come upon him, the psalmist finds solace 
in the contemplation of the eternity of God. For classic dignity 
of phrase and sublimity of conception this brief lyric is not excelled in 
any literature: 

O, my God, I cry, take me not away in the midst of my days! 

Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth, 

The heavens are the work of thy hands. 

They vanish but thou endurest; 

They all fade away like a garment; 

Like a vesture thou changest them and they change. 

But thou remainest the same; 

Thy years have no end. 

The sons of thy servants shall abide, 

And their descendants be established before thy face. 
Ps, 102 is supposed to have been written a short time previous to the 
Maccabean rising in 167 B.C.74 The Holy City lies in waste and 
‘ruin, the moans of the prisoners are heard, and the free are doomed 
to death at the hands of the Syrian persecutors; the fortunes of the 


13 Compare Ps. 89:36, 37. Oaths are taken by the sun and moon. 
14 See Wellhausen, The Psalms, p. 203. 
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people of God are at their lowest point, and the poet and saint, an 
exile from his beloved city, a fugitive afar in the desert, may well 
think in the excess of his grief that the very heavens are fading 
away like a garment, that all below heaven changes and is inse- 
cure, Yet in the depths of despair hope springs eternal in this 
poor man’s heart, and with a sublime faith he looks above the swoon- 
ing stars and the mutable skies and sees the Everlasting whose fingers 
framed the heavens and who will remember his suffering servants 
through all generations. 

The Hebrew of old who passed so many of his days and nights 
under the open sky and who breathed the spirit of the desert in 
its freedom and immensity could scarcely fail to be impressed with 
the vastness of the material world. A modern Hebrew, or gentile, 
cooped up in the narrow streets of our great cities, seldom catches 
a glimpse of the sky beyond the smoke and dust of the town, nor 
does the modern man in more spacious places live near to Nature’s 
heart. Poetry, that high seriousness of spirit, that contemplation 
which finds its inspiration in elevated thoughts, finds few devotees 
in the hurry and bustle of today; the thoughts of the average man 
fail to struggle above the fringes of lamplight and thousandfold 
exhalations of the crowded city to live like the meditative Teufels- 
droeckh “alone with the stars.” Today we seldom lift our eyes 
to the sky except it be to discover whether we shall have rain or fine 
weather. But the ancient men, whose nameless songs are inclosed 
in the Hebrew Book of Praises, saw in the infinite skies Him who 
was “the fountain-light of all their seeing.” “For with thee,” 
says the psalmist poet, anticipating Wordsworth by full two thou- 
sand years, “is the fountain of life, in thy light shall we see light.” 
The greatest thoughts of the religious poets of the Psalter in their 
treatment of nature find expression in terms of vastness in analogies 
truly sublime but easily comprehended by those who swept the lus- 
trous eastern skies from the housetop or from the sheep-fold or from 
the bivouac of the caravan in the desert. They were fond of making 
analogies such as these: 

Thy loving-kindness, O Lord, is as the heavens; 

Thy faithfulness reacheth unto the skies. 

Thy righteousness is like the mountains of God, 

Thy judgments like the great deep. (Ps. 36:5, 6.) 
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Or take that comforting message of grandest and sweetest song, 
which has fallen like dew into millions of weary, sin-sick souls: 

For as high as heaven is above the earth, 

So great is his goodness to them that fear him. 

As far as the East is from the West, 

So far has he removed our transgressions from us. (Ps. 103:11,12.) 


Numerous citations could be made to show that the psalmist poets . 
were deep students of Nature on her infinite side, but it will perhaps 
be sufficient to close this section of our subject bearing on the cosmos 
poems by touching on the masterpiece of the Psalter in its developed 
conception of God, 

Ps. 139 might well be entitled “Vastness.”” Ibn Ezra has pro- 
nounced this poem to be “the crown of all the Psalms.” Erskine 
of Linlathen said: “That is the Psalm, which I should wish to have 
before me on my deathbed.” The vindictive close of the poem, 
expressing the Jew’s power of passionate hatred, sets off all the 
more the wonderful serenity and majesty of this adoration of the God 
who is immanent though unseen, and who fills not only the whole 
universe, but the soul of man. This is the highest conception of 
God as the Omniscient One which Hebrew thought achieved, and 
it is astonishing in its concrete presentment of a speculative theme. 

Whither can I go from thy Spirit ? 

Or whither can I flee from thy presence ? 

If I ascend to heaven thou art there! 

If I make my bed in Sheol, lo, thou art there! 

If I should take the wings of the dawn, 

And alight in the uppermost parts of the sea, 

Even there would thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand would hold me. 

Should I say, ‘Darkness, cover me: 

And at night be it light about me!’’— 

Even darkness darkens not with thee, 

But night shines as the day— 

Gloom is as light, and light is as gloom. 
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EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST 


XXXIX. THE LORD’S SUPPER 
Matt. 26:17-30! 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


1. Date.—According to the testimony of the Synoptists, the evening 
of Thursday, the 14th day of Nisan. The Johannine chronology (19:14) 
would seem to place the supper on the previous evening. The attempts 
to harmonize are unsatisfactory. 

2. Indication oj place.— Probably made simply and distinctly, as in 
‘Matthew, to Peter and John (Mark 14:13; Luke 22:8). The accounts 
of Mark and Luke do not necessarily involve the exercise of supernatural 
knowledge on the part of Jesus, but may indicate a preconcerted signal. 
It is possible, though less likely, that Jesus left the matter to chance, know- 
ing that during the feast, which was a time of generous and universal 
hospitality, any householder having an unoccupied upper room would 
gladly open it to devout pilgrims, asking no other reward than the skin of 
the paschal lamb and the earthen dishes used in the mea]. In any case, 
Jesus’ method kept the knowledge of the place from Judas, who might 
otherwise have attempted to arrest him before Jesus’ purpose in the supper 
had been attained. 

3. The traitor —It does not seem probable that Jesus beld Judas up 
to the open scorn and contumely of his fellows. In neither Mark nor 
Luke is he definitely pointed out. In Matthew he seems to have remained* 
until the end of the supper; and inasmuch as he very probably reclined 
at Jesus’ left, the words may have been spoken so gently that no other ears 
than those of the traitor himself heard. Only in John does Judas leave 
the table; and even then no one seems to have understood his purpose and 
intent (13:28). Both from the accounts and from the character of Jesus, 
it would seem as if the Master strove through warnings, now as stern as 
Amos, now as tender as Hosea, to turn Judas from his contemptible purpose. 
The estrangement, however, proved to be complete, and the hatred and 
contempt of the disappointed seeker after the Jewish Messiah were left 
to work their will. 

4. Interpretation of the supper —Manifestly it is what it has been 
beautifully called, ‘‘Jesus’ last parable,” the consecration into a memoria] 

t International Sunday-School Lesson for November 4, 1906. 
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of the familiar elements of the daily meal. It would have been quite 
impossible under the circumstances for the disciples to have gained any 
such doctrines as that of Jesus’ “‘real presence”’ or ‘‘mystica] presence” in 
the elements, the language employed conforming closely to that of the 
Jewish ritual, which admitted of no such interpretation. Whether Jesus 
intended formally to institute a sacrament or not, such a loving memorial 
could have but one outcome for his disciples. The transformation of the 
- Supper into the mystical repetition of Jesus’ sacrifice, as it is dramatically 
presented in the Roman mass, is one of the interesting developments of 
history. 
II. EXPOSITION 
Jesus’ work in Jcrusalem came to a close on Tuesday, when after two 
days of disingenuous questionings and of veiled but deep animosity he 
broke openly with the leaders of the people, pronouncing with reckless 
candor and terrible earnestness the woes of Matt., chap. 23. He retired 
at once to Olivet and Bethany, where he spent the time until the preparation 
for the feast. Under the circumstances the disciples might naturally have 
expected him to eat the Passover in Bethany, which would have been 
legally permissible and much safer than Jerusalem. Jesus chose, however, 
to keep the feast with the multitudes of his brethren in the city which he had 
_ loved, seemingly in vain. The lamb was slaughtered in the temple between 
three and five in the afternoon, and baked in an earthen oven. Thin, flat 
cakes of unleavened bread, wine, bitter herbs, and a spiced sauce formed 
the other elements of the feast. Inthe bare, upper room was spread a low 
table about which were placed cushions, each large enough for three persons, 
upon which the guests reclined, Jeaning upon the left arm. Jesus occupied 
the center of the middle mat, this being the position of honor, with John 
at his right and Judas probably at his left. After the sorry exhibition of a 
proud and contentious spirit and Jesus’ gentle and memorable rebuke 
(John 13:1-20), Jesus resumed his place, pronounced the blessing upon 
the feast, poured out and gave to his disciples the first cup, passed the bitter 
herbs, carved the lamb, and started the second cup on its journey around 
the table. Then came the startling announcement (cf. Ps. 41:9) of the - 
traitor’s presence, intended partly, no doubt, to forewarn the disciples, and 
partly as the last effort of friendship to touch and to turn the heart of the 
man who reclined uneasily by his side. During the chorus of questions, so 
phrased as to constitute emphatic denials (“‘Surely, Master, it is not T?”), 
Judas learns that his purpose is known to Jesus, and either withdraws on 
the pretext of some secret errand (John 13:27), or takes his departure 
hurriedly at the close of the feast. At just what point in the feast Jesus 
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instituted the Lord’s Supper is a matter for conjecture; probably, however, 
before the third cup, known as the “‘cup of blessing.” The meal then pro- 
ceeded to its close, ending with the singing of the Great Hallel (Ps. 136). 
With this song of thanksgiving and of praise upon his lips Jesus went out 
into the night on his way toward Gethsemane and Calvary. 


Ill. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: THE SACRAMENT OF FRIENDSHIP 


Introduction: oriental conception of the tie. Cf. Trumbull’s ‘Blood 
Covenant.” 

1. Jesus as a friend: (a) toward friends; (b) toward enemies; (c) 
toward an indifferent world. 

2. Duty of those who partake of the sacrament: (a) to love ‘even as;” 
(6) to forgive ‘even as;” (c) to serve ‘‘even as.” 

Close: the sacrament as a remembrancer, an inspiration, and a prophecy 
of the future kingdom. 


Henry HALLAM TWEEDY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


XL. THE AGONY, BETRAYAL, AND ARREST 
Matt. 26: 36-50? 


I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


These refer chiefly to the site of Gethsemane, the relation, divergences, 
and omissions in the gospel accounts, and the authenticity of the episode. 

1. Gethsemane, which literally means ‘‘oil-press,” was probably 
located not far from the traditional site, some eight or ten rods beyond. 
the bridge spanning the Kidron. A stone wall here incloses several 
very ancient olive trees. 

2. Matthew’s and Mark’s accounts indicate a common source or 
direct dependence one upon the other. The chief differences are: (a). 
Matthew assigns progress toward victory in Jesus’ prayer (which contributes 
to literary completeness), and (b) Jesus’ words to Judas (vs. 50) find no 
parallel in Mark. Luke’s account of the agony is much briefer and less 
intense, with the exception of two details not found in the others (Luke 
22:43, 44) which, while embodying a genuine evangelic tradition, were not 
there originally. John omits the account of the agony entirely. 

3. The authenticity of the episode has been questioned as being 
incompatible with the character of Jesus and particularly the confident. 
assurances recently uttered. The difficulty is not to be resolved by saying 
that Jesus was here merely acting for the instruction of his disciples, nor 


2 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 11, 1906. 
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by introducing an unwarrantable dualism into his personality. Doubtless 
his sensitive nature would recoil at the thought of a violent death, but the 
real soul-agony consisted in the consciousness that the people’s sin was 
reaching its climax in the rejection of him and of his message of divine 
love and grace. 


II. EXPOSITION 


On reaching Gethsemane, Jesus leaves all but three of his disciples 
behind while he goes to pray. ‘These, who have been with him on other 


GETHSEMANE AND THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 


special occasions, and who are better fitted to sympathize with him, observe 
evidences of deepest anguish, and Jesus tells them openly that an awful 
burden is crushing out his life. Entreating their sympathy, he withdraws 
alone where, by the light of the moon, they see him fall upon his face and 
in the stillness hear him praying that, if possible, the cup of anguish may 
pass away; yet he would be subservient to his Father’s will. Again, again, 
and again during his prayer he returns to the disciples, only to find them 
sleeping. He gently chides them, addressing Peter, who had so recently 
boasted of his loyalty, admonishing them now not only to watch with him 
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as before, but also to pray lest temptation overtake them, since, although 
the spirit—i.e., the better self—is ready, yet the flesh—i.e., the lower 
self—is weak. The mental tension, the physical exhaustion, the gloomy 
foreboding, all tended to induce sleep, and, as Mark picturesquely says, 
their eyes were being weighted down. So far as human sympathy was 
concerned, Jesus was alone. Returning the last time with complete victory 
within himself and the inner certainty of his Father’s will, he exclaims 
with mingled pain and grief to his sleeping disciples: ‘‘So you are sleeping 
and taking your rest!” Already the leader of an armed band from the 
authorities, who had not dreamed of Jesus’ making no resistance, is recog- 
nized as Judas who, meeting Jesus coming calmly out of the garden, greets 
him fervently with the kiss, which was the customary greeting of friends, 
but which in this case had been arranged by Judas as the sign to the officers 
of Jesus’ identity. The rebuke administered to the traitor (vs. 50) before 
he gives himself up for arrest reminds Judas of the previous fellowship, 
and at the same time reveals Jesus’ consciousness of his sham affection. 


Ill. ‘SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: JESUS’. VICTORY AND THE DISCIPLES’ 
DISGRACE, 


Introduction: Scene and attendant circumstances. 

I. Jesus’ victory. 

1. Intensity of struggle, unique in gospel records, but real and personal. 

2. Meaning of struggle in view of Jesus’ previous attitude and predic- 
tions. 

3. Elements involved in the victory: (a) moral insight to realize the 
presence of a crisis; (0) thoughtfulness for the disciples, keeping him alert 
for their sakes; (c) especially, prayer; (d) spirit of obedience to God in 
spite of dreadful. consequences foreseen. ‘ 

II. The disciples’ disgrace. 

1. Its elements: it consisted in: (@) sleeping at their post; 6) failing 
to share responsibility (they were in danger as well as Jesus); (c) diso- 
bedience to Jesus. 

2. Its cause: (a) physical and mental weariness; (6) over-self- 
confidence; (c) lack of sympathy with Jesus; (d) failure to watch and pray. 

Crises come to every life. Let all who would share Jesus’ triumph 
seek the elements of Jesus’ victory, and let all who would avoid the disciples’ 
disgrace avoid also the causes producing it. 


Waverty, Ia. D. I. Coon 
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XLI. JESUS BEFORE CAIAPHAS 
Matt. 26:57-683 
I. CRITICAL 
The present account is paralleled by Mark 14:53-65 and supplemented 
by Luke 22:54, 55 and 63-71. The account of a trial before Annas is 
found in John 18:12-27. Matthew and Mark narrate a trial before Caia- 
_ phas and emphasize the authority of the night session, and Luke describes 
a trial before the chief priests (plural), and lays special stress on the gather- 


COURT OF “ THE HOUSE OF CAIAPHAS,” JUST OUTSIDE THE ZION GATE 


ing at break of day. It must be remembered that Annas, a former high- 
priest, father-in-law of Caiaphas, and apparently the instigator of the pres- 
ent process, had been removed from office by Roman authority and was 
still acknowledged by many Jews. It is not unnatural to suppose that 
Jesus then was dragged before him immediately for a preliminary hearing, 
while the call went out to the Sanhedrin for a hurried trial, naturally at the 
palace of Caiaphas, the ruling high-priest; and that the determination to 
crucify Jesus was unanimously reached at the midnight meeting, but final 
judgment was delayed until a second session at daybreak, which was the 
formal and only legal one. 
3International Sunday-School Lesson for November 18, 19¢‘3. 
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Il. EXPOSITION 

Vs. 57: Matthew simply mentions scribes and elders, evidently deem- 
ing it unnecessary to announce the presence of the high-priests in the hier- 
archal residence. See Mark. 

Vs. 58: Bruce well says Peter had “‘just enough of the hero in him 
to bring him into the region of temptation.” He remained in the outer 
court open to the sky, where fire was made, while the trial was conducted 
in a roofed hall screened by draperies from the damp night air and the gaze 
of petty officers and servants. 

Vs. 59: Any kind of evidence was admissible. The anxiety was to 
trump up by unscrupulous witnesses charges that would hang together suffi- 
ciently to justify and insure the procuratorial approbation of death as penalty. 

Vs. 60: At first consistent witnesses could not be found, and not because 
they were few. This indicates the falsity of the testimony adduced. 
After the greatest effort two plausible statements were uncovered. 

Vs. 61: Even these two did not absolutely agree; cf. Mark 14:59. Jesus 
never said: ‘‘I am able to destroy the temple of God;” cf. John 2: 19-21. 

Vs. 62: The high-priest, excited and impatient, wished by dramatic 
posture and question to invest these boastful misstatements with deep 
significance. 

Vs. 63: Jesus’ silence forced the high-priest to his last resource, namely, 
to place Jesus judicially under oath on the ‘cardinal question of his Mes- 
siahship.” The Christ and the Son of the Living God are included in 
the one question. 

Vs. 64: Jesus accepted the oath as administered by a competent 
judge and swore affirmatively to the question. He further assumed the 
messianic picture in Dan. 7:13. 

Vs. 65: The tearing of the high-priestly garments was in accordance 


with rule. ‘“‘The Talmudists actually give instructions as to the particular: 


garments that are to be torn as occasion requires! and as to the particular 
part of the garments, too, in which the tear should take place.”—Morison. 

Vs. 66: The penalty of blasphemy against God was death (Lev. 24:16). 

Ill. A SUGGESTED SERMON: JESUS FACING OPPOSITION 

1. A faithless jriend.—Peter followed afar off, sat with the servants, 
and finally was guilty of treason. Disloyalty the hardest blow to a leader. 

2. A‘ biased judge, a packed jury, and bought witnesses.—Ancient 
injustice. The need of strict justice in our day. 

3. A shameless mob.—Wicked rulers and judges invariably have vile 
persons to lend themselves as tools. Lynching in our day. 
4, A calm, silent, selj-restrained prisoner—(a) Toward Peter, calm. 
(b) Toward the religious leaders, silent. Suffering in great causes is 
inevitable (Matt. 5:11). (c) Toward the mob, self-restrained. 

CHICAGO F, H. GEsSELBRACHT 
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Current POpinion 


In the recently issued third volume of his monumental work on Chris- 
tian Missions and Social Progress, Dr. J. S. Dennis deals with certain 
problems that are of interest, not only from the missionary point of view, 
but also from that of biblical study and religious education in general. 
Dr. Dennis is a thorough believer in the necessity both of a religious element 
in education and of an educational element in religion, and in particular in 
missionary work. On the former point, speaking of the system of educa- 
tion introduced into India by the English government, he says: 

The absence of all religious instruction which is carried to the extent of 
absolute neutrality, is, moreover, a great defect when the higher welfare of society 
is considered, and goes far to account for much that is disappointing in the out- 
come of Indian state education. This is freely acknowledged even by many 
who regard religious neutrality as the only proper attitude for the government 
to take in an educational system for India. 


While making no extended argument on the second point, the legitimacy 
of education as a missionary agency, the bearing of the facts presented is 
obviously for the affirmative, and Dr. Dennis’ own opinion is evidently 
that which is expressed in the quotation from Stock: ‘‘It is simply matter 
of historical fact that more converts from Hinduism have been gathered 
into the Christian church through the influence, direct or indirect, of 
schools, than by any one instrumentality;” and in the assertion of the 
missionaries in Egypt that ‘‘the mission school is the cheapest and most 
effective method of reaching the life of the non-Christian community for the 
purpose of evangelizing it.” Se 

These results of experience on mission fields have an obvious bearing 
on problems that confront us at home. But not less interesting is the opinion 
of Dr. Dennis on another point. He says: 

Immediate conversion should not be established as the one essential mark 
of success in missionary education. However desirable this may be, and how- 
ever commendable as the aim of a missionary teacher, it seems a mistake to 
regard it as the only test, or the final one, of success. In the spiritual and intel- 
lectual soil of India, and in fact of the entire oriental world, the seed which 
springs up quickly does not necessarily issue in the most healthy and permanent 
growth. It is likely to be without the deep roots which are necessary to nourish 
and support it, and so may soon wither and die. Spiritual impressions, in some 
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cases, may result speedily in sound conversion, but, among others, the ripening 
processes are apt to be slow; yet the final outcome, in the latter case, is not 
unlikely to be quite as permanent as, and perhaps even richer and sounder in 
essentials than the first. The missionary must be a man of faith, and must 
serve in love and patience, if he aims to be the educator of orientals. 


Is this which Dr. Dennis affirms of India and the orientals any less true 
of America and occidentals? We judge not; and if not, the signifi- 
cance of this for the Sunday-school teacher and all indeed who are 
engaged in religious education is obvious. 

From another point of view this volume contains much that is of interest 
to the Bible student. The results which Christianity has indirectly and in 
a sense undesignedly achieved by virtue of the fact that it is at the same 
time a book-religion and a missionary religion are most impressively set 
forth. Two hundred and nineteen languages, Dr. Dennis tells on com- 
petent authority, were reduced to writing for the purpose of Bible transla- 
tion in the nineteenth century: | What an enormous amount of labor is 
covered by this statement! Who that has not had the experience can form 
any adequate notion of what it means to take a language without dictionary, 
grammar, literature, or alphabet, yet in many cases complicated and intri- 
cate; first reduce it in elementary form to writing; then little by little dis- 
cover the terms by which it expresses, as nearly as it does so at all, the great 
biblical ideas; then translate all the books of the Old Testament and the 
New into this new language—what a monumental task is this! And, when 
accomplished, how significant not only for the religious, but for the intellec- 
tual future of the people for whom it is done! And this has been under- 
taken not once, but in the nineteenth century 219 times by Christian mis- 
sionaries, frequently the whole task being achieved by one man. Has 
anything to compare with this ever been done for any book except the 
Bible? Has any other religion, even that of the Jews, a record that can be 
compared with this ? 

But this, of course, is only one of the results which Christian missions 
have accomplished. Whether they are justified must of course in the end 
be decided by the answer to the question whether they promote human 
well-being in the largest, fullest sense of the word. Anyone who is honestly 
in doubt on this point would do well to send for Dr. Dennis’ volume. 
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The American Enstitute of Sacred Literature 


Two years ago the INsTITUTE undertook to establish a series of teacher- 
training courses which should require a standard of work not lower than 
the standard which a good high school demands in its requirements in 
history and literature. 

Course 1 is intended for teachers of children under twelve years of age, 
but in the present state of the Sunday school may be used by teachers 
of children under sixteen. The teacher is given a rapid survey of the books 
of the Bible, with special reference to its introduction to children. Experi- 
mental work is assigned, and such reference reading as the teacher has 
access to, The textbook used is Chamberlin’s Introduction to the-Bible for 
Teachers of Children, a book which contains a series of lessons for children. 

Course 2 covers the Old Testament books in one year, and the New 
- Testament books in the second year. The method is the same as in 
Course 1; except that the original work is such as is adapted to teachers 
of persons above the ages of sixteen years. The textbook used is Hazard- 
Fowler, The Books of the Bible with Relation to their Place in History. 

Course 3 is a course in the general principles of Psychology and Peda- 
gogy as applied to Sunday-school teaching. It discusses the religious 
nature of the child and the best means of developing it according to sound 
principles. It is fundamental to all good teaching, but is placed ajter the 
course in Biblical Introduction, since the teacher who has the general 
knowledge of the Bible to be gained from one of the preceding courses is 
better fitted to apply the principles of teaching developed as the course 
proceeds. The textbook used is Coe, Education in Religion and Morals. 

Lesson 6, a fair sample of the course, is as follows: 

Read Chapter VII. 

. Discuss in your own words the distinctions pointed out in section 57. 

. What is the relation of the mind to the body? 

. How does the child give laws for education? 

. In what respect is the child qualitatively different from the adult ? 

. How does the author show that development is more than mere growth? 

. Wherein does instruction differ from education? 

. Can a system of theology be adapted to the religious needs of a child? 

. What consideration must enter into the proper adaptation of bibli 

material to the developing child? 
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9. What is meant by spontaneous interests ? 

10. What is the basis of pedagogically sound attention ? 

11. What is apperception ? 

12. Tell in your own language how the principle of apperception applies 
to the work of the teacher. 

A. What characteristics are important im a Sunday-school teacher? 

B. In the light of section 60, should the expression following impression 
be confined to verbal expression? Have you noticed the “testimonies” of 
children in junior meetings? Are they imitative or vital? 

C. Would you make use of a church catechism in your class? Why? 

D. Have you ever attempted to provide activity for the hands as well as 
the brains in your Sunday-school class? How can it be done? 

E. What is the matter when your children are inattentive ? 

F. How will you secure interest on the part of your pupils in the next lesson 
you have to teach? 

G. What is meant by “the point of contact”? If you have the book, read 
The Point of Contact in Teaching, by Patterson Du Bois. " 


Certificates are granted for each course. The tuition for each course 
is five dollars, with an additional one dollar for postage. 

In some churches there will be found a group of teachers who wish to 
take one of the courses, but all of whom do not wish to enrol. In such 
cases a competent leader may enrol for the class, paying but the one fee. 
He will transfer the instruction to the class. Instead of sending in a paper 
prepared by himself for a report, he may appoint one member of the class 
to prepare the answers to the questions, these answers to represent the 
majority opinion of the class. Another member may prepare the original 
work required with each lesson, these results being forwarded to the INsTI- 


TUTE. By this method a leader may carry the class along without great 


labor, but such a leader should be himself one who is vitally interested in 
a particular Sunday school, in order that he may watch the teachers in 
their attempts to apply the knowledge gained, using the Sunday school 
for wise experiment, and giving needful guidance and encouragement. 

While this is an excellent plan, there is none better than the individual 
work with the InstrruTE, where each teacher has unlimited freedom to 
submit his own problems, and to receive suggestions appropriate to his 
personal case. Not unfrequently it happens, however, that the conscientious 
teacher, and the one most fitted to profit by a course of study, is the one 
least able financially to bear the expense. The church should assume the 
responsibility for the instruction of such, by providing scholarships for 
Sunday-school teachers, who are able and willing to guarantee a certain 
term of service in exchange for the payment of tuition by the church. - 
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Book Reviews 


Comparative Religion, Its Genesis and Growth. By Louis Henry 
Jorvan, B.D. (Edinburgh). Late Special Lecturer in Compara- 
tive Religion at the University of Chicago. With an introduction 
by Principat FarrBairN, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Pp. xix+668. $3.50. 

This book is not a study of religion itself, but of the origin and growth 
of the science of comparative religion. It touches the great questions of 
religion incidentally, by way of illustration only, but deals in an extended 
way with the genesis, the nature, and the place of the science which com- 
pares the different religions. The author explains that he was invited by 
the late lamented president of the University of Chicago to deliver a course 
of lectures on the rise and development of the science of comparative reli- 
gion, that it was afterward suggested from many quarters that the lectures 
- should be published, and that, if they were slightly recast and expanded, 
they could serve as a much desired university handbook on this subject. 

The resulting volume is, indeed, a valuable handbook of great breadth 
of learning, written in an admirable spirit, affording an extended bibliog- 
raphy on comparative religion and related subjects, and giving a compre- 
hensive view of the writers and teachers in this field in various parts of 
the world. It is a book for which we are profoundly thankful, notwith- 
standing the fact that it has some defects which are incidental to the man- 
ner of its composition. For example, one can understand why a lecturer 
to a general university audience should see fit to vindicate the applicability 
of the comparative method to the study of religion by citing in detail some 
thirty instances of its application to other subjects from comparative gram- 
mar to comparative agriculture—instances which occupy a whole chapter 
(chap. ii), but it is difficult to see what place such a chapter has in a hand- 
book. One who desires to use such a book is already convinced of the 
utility of the method. Again, chap. x is devoted to the “‘Mental Emanci-' 
pations” of comparative religion—a subject eminently fitting in a course 
of lectures, or in a theological magazine, but one which anyone sufficiently 
interested to use this handbook does not need. Certainly he will not need 
it, if he reads the first nine chapters sympathetically. 

The book is divided into I ‘‘Prolegomena,” chaps. i-iii, which treat of 
the advent, the distinctive methods, and the aim and scope of compara- 
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tive religion; II ‘‘ Historical Preparation,” chaps. iv, v, which are devoted 
to its tardy genesis, its prophets and pioneers; and III ‘‘ Historical develop- 
ment,” chaps. vi—xii, which are devoted to its founders, schools, auxiliary 
sciences, achievements, and bibliography: Forty-one notes are added as 
“Appendices.” These range in subject from the origins of Judaism to 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s pronouncement on the ‘Babel und Bibel’ controversy. 
Four charts present to the eye a comparative view of the numerical strength 
of the great religions of the world, of their territorial distribution, and of 
the present position of comparative religion in the different universities 
of the world. The volume is supplied with copious indices. 

Some features of the book deserve special commendation. One of 
these is the author’s analysis of the various sciences which enter into the 
study of religion in chap. i. These are (1) the history of religions; (2) 
the comparison of religions, and (3) the philosophy of religion: ‘The author 
rightly assigns his science to an intermediate place. He also recognizes 
with many others that the name ‘“‘comparative religion” is a clumsy and 
unhappy one, but finds it too firmly fixed in usage to be discarded. 

Another commendable feature of the book is that the author: takes 
many of the illustrations of his principles from the history of Christianity. 
The reverent way in which this is done will help students to see that the 
divine element in the religion of Christ is independent of its historical 
shell, and that that shell shares in the features and the fortunes of the great 
religions of the world. 

The list of workers in comparative religion and its auxiliary sciences 
is one of the most useful features of the book. Every student will become 
Mr. Jordan’s debtor on account of this. However well one may know 
some parts of the vast field covered here, in other parts he will find the 
way pointed to material with which he is unacquainted. One wonders 
sometimes that some names are omitted. For example, Leuba finds no 
place among the writers on the psychology of religion. Probably this is 
because the author has confined himself to those whose investigations 
appeared in book form. 

In general the estimate put by Mr. Jordan upon the writers in the 
different fields is justly appreciative and discriminating. One is com- 
pelled regretfully to note, however, that in speaking of archaeologists he 
has on pp. 279 and 493 been innocently led into error in his high estimate 
of the position of Professor Hilprecht. We justly appreciate Hilprecht’s 
work in editing his all too few Old Babylonian Inscriptions, but one could 
easily name several scholars in Germany, France, England, and the United 
States who have made larger contributions of important texts than he. 
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When justice is done to Dr. Peters and Mr. Haynes for their work of exca- 
vation at Nippur, and to the work of Dr. Clay in admirably editing the 
majority of the texts from Nippur which have yet been published, 
Hilprecht’s place is far below the “representative position” of “living 
archaeologists,” which Mr. Jordan assigns him. As an antidote to this 
estimate every one should read Dr. Peters’ article ‘‘The Nippur Library” 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XXVI, pp. 145-64, 
and an article, which I suppose to be by Professor Rogers, entitled ‘The 
True Inwardness of the Case of Professor Hilprecht” in the Christian 


Advocate of August 10, 1905. 
GEORGE A. BARTON 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The Jordan Valley and Petra. By Wr11Am Lipsey, Sc.D., and 

_ FKANKLIN E. Hoskins, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

1905. 2 vols., with 159 illustrations. Pp. xv +353, viii +375. 

Comparatively few accounts have been given of journeys east of the 
Jordan and into the region of the great rock city of the south. To the 
scanty literature of the subject an admirable addition has been made 
in these two volumes, the joint work of a professor of physical geography 
in Princeton University and a missionary resident at Beirut. The journey 
was made three years ago between February 4 and March 15, and in- 
cluded over six hundred miles on horseback, thirty-four of the forty-one 
days being spent east of the Jordan. The route lay through Sidon, over 
the Lebanon to Banias, south to the Sea of Galilee, then out into the 
eastern plateau and southward again through Jeresh, Hesban, Madaba, 
Diban, Kerak, Tafileh, and Shobek to Petra. Then after a side-trip to 
Mt. Hor the travelers retraced their way to Tafileh and then descended 
into the Arabah just south of the Dead Sea, passing Jebel Usdum, and so 
to Hebron and Jerusalem. The first volume brings the party as far as 
Kerak, and the greater portion of the second is devoted to Petra. An order 
from the waly of Syria at Damascus tothe mutaserrif of Kerak smoothed 
out the difficulties on the way and provided protection, while three tents, 
ten natives, muleteers, guides, cook, and helpers, and as‘ many beasts 
made up the camp equipment. 

The narrative is full of interest, giving the reader not only detailed in- 
formation regarding the points visited, but a comprehensive view of the 
entire Syrian region. The full-page photographs, of which there are 
nearly two hundred, are one of the most valuable features of the work. 
Especially helpful are those of “Petra, and the various sections of the 
Madaba map. 

The most important section of the work is that devoted to Petra. More 
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than fifty photographic views are presented, including the most impressive 
features of the place, among which are the sik, or gorge, the treasury, 
the eastern temple, the amphitheater, and the high places. The Petra 
section of the work would be greatly aided by a map of the region which 
corresponded with the text. The only chart. provided (p. 97) is taken 
- from La Borde’s and Linaut’s Survey, while the text follows a different, 
but unpublished plan, and uses a somewhat different nomenclature. The 
work could also be improved by more numerous and explicit references 
to the illustrations. Some of those given are inexact. 

The volumes are a most important addition to the geography of 
the east Jordan and Petra regions of Palestine. Appendices give dis- 
tances and elevations, explanations of the Madaba map, a geological list 
and description of the fossils and rocks collected, and other helpful matter. 

: H. L. W. 


Egoism: A Study in the Social Premises of Religion. By Louis 
Wallis. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 137. 
$1, net. 

This little book is not an attempt in abstract ethics, but an illustration 
from Hebrew history of the thesis, that “‘Egoism is the only ‘force’ pro- 
pelling the social machine.” ‘That the main thesis may be based on un- 
deniable facts must be admitted. In social matters Jesus, the most altruis- 
tic of teachers, made self the standard of comparison: ‘‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” ‘All things, therefore, whatever ye wish that 
men should do to you, so do ye also to them.”” He appealed to self-interest 
in the paradox, “‘He that loses his life for my sake shall find it.” 

But the author is not so fortunate in illustrating the theme from Israel’s 
history. He assumes as beyond controversy the views of certain anthro- 
pologists regarding the religious conceptions and customs of ‘‘primitive”’ 
man, and imagines that the early Hebrews had such primitive concep- 
tions. In all such discussions, we need a fixed meaning for primitive; 
and we must remember that the leap from primitive to highly developed 
conditions is sometimes marvelously sudden. 

The best part of the book is the terse rapid survey of Israel’s internal 
development; and the writer does good service in calling attention again 
to the sociological facts conditioning prophetic teaching. However, his 
generalizations are too sweeping; but this fact may be due to the brevity 
of the book. Some questions suggested may be cleared up in the author’s 
forth-coming work, to be entitled ‘“‘ Psychology of the Prophets.” 


Mitton G. Evans 
Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CHESTER, PA. 
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—Alex Ender 
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